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EDITORIAL 


CO-OPERATION IN CONFERENCE 


HREE Conferences have been held in recent weeks, two in 
Denmark and one in Sweden and each one of importance 
to Baptists. Two dealt with affairs more or less domestic 

and one with the wider interest of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The gathering in Copenhagen was that of the European 
Baptist Federation to which reference is made elsewhere. Matters 
of vital interest to our brethren all over Europe were discussed 
and the Conference will be a landmark in European Baptist history. 

Following Copenhagen, Baptist representatives from a wider 
circle assembled at Tollose. The programme for the great Congress 
to be held in London in the summer of 1955 was considered and 
leaders from the U.S.A. and Great Britain, from the Common- 
wealth and from Europe took counsel concerning matters affecting 
our denomination the world over. Fresh from this gathering of the 
Baptist World Alliance, the President, Townley Lord, set off on 
another of his missions, this time to the Republics of South America, 
where Baptists are numbered by the hundred thousand, to give 
a message of greeting and encouragement from the millions of 
Baptists of which, for the time being, he is the official head. This 
focusing of Baptist thought and plans by the B.W.A. is a modern 
development for which Baptists everywhere should gratefully 
remember those of the U.S.A., and our own J. H. Shakespeare, 
who first caught the vision. ‘ 

Of the three Conferences the most important was held at Lund. 
Here were gathered two-hundred-and-thirty representatives from 
nearly every non-Roman branch of the Christian Church, both 
East and West. It is early yet to record the outcome of this meeting 
of the World Council of Churches and their deliberations on Faith 
and Order, but certain general deductions may be drawn. 

One is, that, since the Edinburgh Conference, 1910, there has 
come about a better relationship between the Churches both in 
Britain and overseas. Second, that there is a call to greater unity 
coming from the mind of Christ, and also arising from the sinister 
threat to Christianity itself by the phenomenal growth of forces 
latently opposed to things that Christians everywhere cherish. 
Third, that there exists a fundamental cleavage of opinion con- 
cerning the nature of the Church and the ministry and sacraments, 
affecting, one might almost say, the very nature of God Himself, 
and that any failure to recognise these differences is fatal to the 


cause of Christian unity. 
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The Council gathered in the University buildings nearby the 
ancient and beautiful Cathedral. Here services were held, one of 
which was attended by the King and Queen of Sweden and here, 
also, the Conference gathered and daily worship was conducted. 
This very fact presents an illustration of that Unity which can exist 
amid varieties of ecclesiastical opinion. It is a pity that all were 
not able to meet at the Lord’s Table, but similar difficulties obtain 
not only in Lund but in London and elsewhere and, alas, are 
likely to persist for years to come. 

There are Baptists in Britain, in Australia and America, who, 
for reasons that must be respected, stand aloof from this World 
Council of Churches. For our own part we rejoice that in the very 
heart of the Conference, representatives of the great Baptist Church, 
gathered in friendly co-operation, there to bear witness to those 
vital truths we hold dear and to instruct others in the part that 
Baptists contribute to the life and thought of the whole Christian 
Church. 

While we cannot and do not hope for rigid uniformity in 
practice and doctrine, and while holding tenaciously to what we 
believe to be the faith once for all delivered to the saints, let us 
seek by charity of thought, steadfastness in prayer, and diligence 
in conduct, to strengthen that spiritual unity of all Christian people 
for which our Saviour prayed. 
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This issue of our Magazine completes another volume—the 
eleventh for which the present Editors have been responsible 
since the commencement of their joint task in July, 1940. They 
acknowledge the willing help of contributors of articles and are 
also appreciative of many words of approval and no less so for 
kindly criticism received. 

Revenue from advertisements is an important factor without 
which publication, at the present price, would be impossible, 
and it is hoped that readers will try to secure that those thus suppor- 
ting us will see an adequate return for their outlay. Circulation 
has quadrupled and the range of readers considerably widened. 

The membership fee of 3s. 6d. barely suffices for all the forms 
of service the Fellowship supplies, and it is hoped that, wherever 
possible, this modest sum may be augmented. Contributions are 
often withheld until late in the year and at the present time some 
400 have yet to come in, but it must also be recorded that the final 
annual erasure averages only about a score. The Treasurer, 
Charles Bullock, 1, Cornwallis Avenue, S.E.9, would be relieved 
from anxiety if members would take this to heart and remit at once. 

Walter Bottoms thanks those who have supplied articles for 
the present number and we may be forgiven for mentioning 
especially Bishop Stephen Neill. 


INTRODUCTION 
I. OUR CHAIRMAN 


T seems superfluous to introduce the new Chairman of the 
Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. Frank Colin Bryan is as well 
known and honoured among men in the home ministry as his 

brother Keith is among the former B.M.S. staff in China. After 
Oxford (Jesus and Mansfield Colleges), Frank Bryan settled at 
Hope, Cardiff, in 1917. Then followed pastorates at Herne Bay, 
The Downs, Clapton, and most notably for seventeen years at 
Tyndale, Bristol. Now he is General Superintendent for the 
Eastern Area. He was chairman of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in 1950 and is still chairman of the Candidate Board. 

In addition to his preaching and speaking gifts he is also an 
effective writer. Frank Bryan is further a man of deep piety which 
has been nurtured through a disciplined and ordered prayer life. 
It is not surprising that he has on several occasions been called to 
lead retreats for prayer among ministers and students. 

His long service with the Baptist Union Council and the 
B.M.S. Committee has given him a wide knowledge of men and 
churches. He has a “love of the brethren” in the ministry. It is 
because of this that, despite the many claims on his time in a very 
full calendar of duties, he has placed his talents and gifts at the 
service of the Fellowship. We welcome him and we thank him. 
We look forward to the guidance and inspiration which he will 
give to the work of promoting this rapidly growing brotherhood 
of the Baptist ministry at home and overseas. 

We also express our heartfelt thanks to our retiring chairman, 
D. Gordon Wylie, who has served so devotedly during the past 
three years. 


Il. THIS ISSUE 


This issue of The Fraternal is of importance, if only because 
of the four articles on Church and State. Three are comments 
upon the recently published Church of England Commission 
Report (Church and State, Church Information Board of the 
Church Assembly, London, 5.W.1; 2s. 6d. net.). Each writer 
was given complete freedom of expression and we are grateful to 
Dr. Hugh Martin, Dr. Henry Townsend and Bishop Stephen 
Neill for writing so frankly. +5: 

It is hoped that both individual ministers and_fraternals 
will study the Report in the light of the three articles. The whole 
subject of Church and State is, however, bigger than the Report 
suggests. We are grateful therefore to R. C. Walton for the Study 
Outline which he has carefully prepared for the guidance of those 
who will study the subject further. Mr. Walton has written at the 
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request of the Joint Advisory Council of the Baptist Union. There 
has not yet been time for the Council to work out fully the suggested 
idea of a Scheme for Guided Reading for fraternals. But in 
view of the importance of the Report on Church and State it seemed 
very desirable that readers of The Fraternal should have some 
suggestions for study on this subject. Mr. Walton undertook 
this at short notice so that for the coming winter, fraternals might 
have something to work on. We thank him warmly and commend 
his outline to our readers as helpful to themselves and to Church 
Study circles. 

In planning this issue it was also decided that we should 
include articles of general interest to the practical work of the 
ministry. A team of experienced writers has given us both varied 
and palatable fare which will, we hope, help not only men in the 
ministry at home, but our ever-widening circles of members in 
the Commonwealth, Europe and America. Our best thanks go 
to all who have written. 

WALTER W. Bottoms. 


B.U. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE DIPLOMA 


The promoters have reason to be encouraged with the result 
of the first year’s work. 

There were forty candidates for the recent examination and in 
addition to those resident in Great Britain, papers were submitted 
from France, South Africa and India. The examination is based 
on studies designed to fit the students for Christian Service. En- 
quiries concerning the next Course should be addressed to the Rev. 
A. 8. Clement, B.A., B.D., The Manse, Little Kingshill, Bucks. 
The Scottish B.U. recently organised a Training Course in Evange- 
lism. At a series of sessions, each of two hours, attended by an 
average of a hundred young people, lectures were given on the 
theological and practical aspects of the subjects. So encouraging 
was the response that further courses are in preparation. We 
suggest something similar might be arranged South of the Tweed. 
G. M. Hardie, the Scottish Secretary, would doubtless give 
particulars. 

A second project worthy of imitation was a Conference arranged 
by the Border Baptist Association at Galashiels, when the N.T. 
teaching on the Office of Pastor and Deacon was considered. After 
each address the Conference broke up for group discussion. The 
excellent attendance encourages a repetition. George W. Spiers 
was, we believe, the moving spirit behind this experiment. 

We are glad to note that our Scottish friends are not alone in 
these useful endeavours. J. O. Barrett has organised in the N.E. 
Area conferences for young Baptist leaders and also for members 
of Yorkshire diaconates, and these, too, have been greatly 
appreciated. 
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CHURCH AND STATE: I 
N the Church of England we have ‘a Church whose chief 


pastors are nominated by a Prime Minister who need not 

belong to it; whose corporate worship cannot be enriched 
or changed without the approval of an assembly whose members 
need not be Christian; whose rules for the better government of 
its affairs cannot be made without the licence of the Crown; and 
whose doctrine and worship are interpreted in cases of dispute 
by a State Court.’ These words are not taken from a manifesto 
of the Liberation Society. They occur in Church and State in 
England by Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York (p. 314). Yet 
while Free Churchmen do not believe any less in the spiritual 
freedom of the Church and many in the Anglican Church are more 
alive to the dangers inherent in the State connection and profess 
readiness to pay the price of disestablishment if freedom cannot 
otherwise be obtained, there is no sign of a campaign for disestablish- 
ment. Happily we no longer think of the Church of England as 
an enemy to be curbed, but rather as an ally, confronting with us 
the new paganism, and we rejoice in the growth of fellowship and 
co-operation. But, more than that, many Free Churchmen have 
come to see that there are spiritual values in the State recognition 
of religion which might well be lost by any act of separation of 
Church and State. The whole issue needs reconsideration. 

There is acute concern in Anglican circles. It might fairly be 
said that its leaders were both worried and puzzled, and find it 
hard to make up their minds just what course to pursue. Following 
two Commissions in 1916 and 1935 there is now before us the 
Report of another appointed in 1949. The resolution appointing it 
significantly said: ‘‘ That the (Church) Assembly, while valuing 
the Establishment of the Church of England as an expression of 
the nation’s recognition of religion, nevertheless is of opinion 
that the present form of it impedes the fulfilment of the respon- 
sibilities of the Church as a spiritual society.’” The members of the 
Commission are learned and able men trying to find the Christian 
way and as much concerned as any of us to secure the spiritual 
freedom of the Church. They have presented the most alert and 
constructive of the Reports and show also an increased understand- 
ing of the Free Church point of view. Yet they show an intelligible 
reluctance to disturb a relationship so deeply rooted in the life 
of the nation, and a readiness to accept anomalies, or worse, on 
the ground that on the whole they work pretty well. They come 
definitely and unanimously to the conclusion that disestablishment 
would be a mistake and that any gains would be far out-weighed by 
losses. 

. There is much here that might be discussed. The Commission 
do not really understand the principle of “ the gathered Church,” 
and imply, if they do not actually say, that Free Churchmen believe 
in going into a spiritual huddle and leaving the State to go its own 
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way. A study of Calvin’s views of the State as ordained of God 
would do them—and us—good. They also seem to think it an 
effective retort to say that after all we also are subject to the Law 
Courts. We have, of course, never wished to be free of the State 
in legal affairs. It is hardly true to say that a Free Church must 
seek from the State ‘‘ leave to reformulate its doctrine.’ The 
Courts may reasonably say that certain property was given to a 
Church on condition that it held certain doctrines and that it is not 
entitled to go on holding that property if it changes its position. 
There is no analogy here to the State control of the Church of 
England. 

The present relationship of Church and State in England is full 
of relics of the old belief that they are two sides of the same 
coin, that the State is the nation considered as a political organi- 
sation while the Church is the same nation considered as a religious 
organisation. Any vestige of truth in such a conception became 
obsolete centuries ago: the Act of Toleration merely recognised 
what had long since been the fact, that the Church of England 
was one denomination among others. The Report says that the 
Church of England has never been “ established’ by Parliament 
(p. 7). Perhaps: but it holds its present position of privilege by 
virtue of Acts of Parliament, notably the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
which incorporated the Prayer Book. It is on that basis that it 
holds the property of the pre-Reformation Church and that the 
rest of us were disinherited. 

The rejection by Parliament of the Revised Prayer Book re- 
vealed clearly that worship in the Church of England is controlled 
not by the worshippers themselves but by the votes of members of all 
religious bodies and of none. The Commission, however, maintain 
that second thoughts should mitigate the dismay felt by the Church. 
After all there were strong dissentient minorities. in the Church 
itself opposing the proposals about the Communion Service: 
Parliament was right not to let them be over-ridden. The Commis- 
sion even says, “It is arguable that, however paradoxically, the 
- House of Commons represented the mind of the inarticulate mass of 
laymen more closely than does the House of Laity”’ (p. 22f.), while 
“any claim by Parliament to override the mind of the Church 
when that mind had been indubitably formed would be intolerable.” 
Parliament is right to impose delay if it feels the proposals are in 
advance of the general body of opinion in the Church (p. 23). 
Yet the situation is unsatisfactory ; all the more so, as the Commission 
points out, because in spite of the Law there are many deviations 
in use from the Book of Common Prayer, some completely un- 
authorised, and some acquiesced in, with very doubtful legality, 
by the Bishops. 

The proposal of the Commission is that Parliament should 
allow certain deviations for an experimental period. Accepting the 
principle that a uniform order of worship should be imposed at all, 
it is clearly better that any deviations should be properly authorised: 
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though one wonders if the Bishops would be any more successful 
in enforcing discipline under this proposal than they have been in 
the past. But the scandal is not really that Parliament rejected a 
proposal for the revision of the Prayer Book: the scandal is that it 
should have been necessary to ask its permission at all. The 
order of worship of a Christian Church is under the control of 
a body composed of members of all churches and of none! Yet if 
the Church is to be established the State must have some say in its 
conduct and principles. 

The same kind of dilemma confronts us over the appointment 
of bishops. To us it seems axiomatically wrong that the spiritual 
leaders of a Christian Church should be appointed by a Prime 
Minister who may profess any religion or none. Part of the reply of 
the Commission is that in practice the method works very well. I 
should be prepared to admit this: the Bench of Bishops as a whole 
justly commands respect and popular election might sometimes 
produce less satisfactory results. But the system is fundamentally 
wrong in principle and potentially disastrous in practice. There is 
no doubt that in the past political considerations have influenced 
appointments, whatever may be the case to-day. 

But the Commission also reply that in fact the Church is 
consulted through the Archbishops, though there is no legal 
obligation on the Prime Minister to do so, and that immense pains 
are taken to make a right appointment. It is also pointed out that 
in the last resort the Archbishops could refuse to consecrate: and 
no one doubts that recent and present archbishops would so refuse 
if they judged it necessary. Presumably also the dean and chapter 
could refuse to elect the man nominated by the Crown, though the 
Archbishop of York bluntly says that “the permission to elect is 
a farce and the result is a foregone conclusion ”’ (op. cit. 194). 

The Commission think that the needs of the situation can be 
met by some minor adjustments. They suggest that a small con- 
sultative body, representing bishops, clergy and laity, should be set 
up to advise the archbishops regarding any appontments to the 
episcopate. It is also suggested that the dean and chapter should be 
invited to make suggestions to the Crown as to the needs of the 
diocese. No doubt this is a move in the right direction, though it 
does not seem to amount to very much and leaves the question of 
principle quite untouched. 

One cannot help feeling that the Commission are trying to 
reconcile two irreconcilables: the spiritual freedom of the Church 
and the preservation of the existing Establishment. No doubt I lay 
myself open to the same sort of charge when I say that in spite of 
everything, I should not press the issue of disestablishment at the 
present juncture. What makes me hesitate is the doubt whether 
any practicable alternative would not be worse than the present 
situation with all its anomalies. Disestablishment to-day would be a 
further large stride towards a completely secularised State. The 
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Commission are right in saying that it would be interpreted through- 
out the world ‘‘ as the British People’s deliberate repudiation of a 
continuous Christian tradition’ (p. 10). What is needed is some 
system of State recognition of the Christian Church which will not 
involve State control in spiritual matters. The Free Churchman 
must reject the conception of the Church as simply the State viewed 
from a religious point of view. But it does not follow that Church 
and State are and should be entirely disparate societies with no 
organic connection. 

In its essence the Christian Church is composed of Christian 
disciples. But there is a latent and diffused Christian sentiment 
among the people of this country as a whole, far beyond the ranks 
of active Church worshippers. The recognition of the Church of 
England by the State as the focus and expression on “‘State occasions” 
of the national spirit represents something real and valuable in our 
national life. On the occasion of, say, a Coronation the nation still 
desires that a religious service should be the central act though it is. 
regrettable that the service should be conducted solely by a denomi- 
nation representing probably no more than half of the Christian 
people of the country. So, too, many men and women who nor- 
mally have little to do with religious observances turn to the Parish 
Church for christenings, marriages and funerals. Granted that 
they only dimly appreciate what they are doing, admitted that it 
is only a kind of “ tribal religion,” is it not better that they should 
come so than not come at all ? 

The life of a nation will be as Christian as the lives of its 
citizens make it. Its real Christianity might in some circumstances 
gain from disestablishment. One cannot be blind to the dangers of 
any kind of patronage of the Church by the State. Better a per- . 
secuted Church than one that is the tame chaplain of an unrighteous 
government. If Caesar demands what belongs to God, the Church 
must refuse at whatever cost. Nevertheless I believe that there 
might be in England “a national recognition of the supreme law 
of God,” to use a phrase of Bishop Creighton, which need not 
involve any State control over spiritual affairs, nor any stifling of the 
prophetic voice of Christian witness. Very much this state of 
affairs prevails in Scotland to-day, which has a Church that is both 
national and free. I need no one to tell me that the conditions in 
Scotland are very different and that the Scottish solution could 
not just be transferred to England. None the less I believe that the 
principles upon which the establishment is based in Scotland are 
those on which it ought to be based in England: as I could argue at 
length if space permitted. 

But the Church of England is not a national Church in 
anything like the same way as the Church of Scotland. Nor is 
there any prospect, unhappily, of a united Church in England 
which might seek and perhaps obtain from the State such a recog- 
nition as the Church of Scotland has. So, as things are, I am not 
prepared to press for disestablishment and I should encourage 
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the Church of England in its search for a progressive measure of 
freedom in spiritual things. Yet I cannot pretend for a moment 
that I think the proposals of this Commission satisfactory. Indeed 
I should be happier about the whole situation if the Report were 
less complacent and recognised more frankly the profound 
anomalies and injustices of the present situation. 


HucuH Martin. 


CHURCH AND STATE: II 


T is important to recognise the historical origin of our theme 
and begin our discussion there. If we begin with the Emperor 
Constantine’s patronage of the Church in the fourth century, 

it is too far down the stream of Church History, and the further 
we travel the more complicated the subject becomes. If we begin 
by assuming that this discussion on Church and State is confined 
to England, or is limited to the problem of the Disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church, or what safeguards are necessary for a 
State Church seeking self-government—we shall get ourselves 
bogged in controversy. Nor can patristic and allegorical in- 
terpretations of the New Testament be our guide. The range of 
this joint discussion in The Fraternal; however, will not permit 
an examination of historical references to the subject extending 
from Jesus, through the Pauline and Johannine literature. I will 
deal with the theme under four heads. 


A. PRINCIPLES. 


Truth, freedom and universality are of the very constitution 
of the Church of Christ from its origin. Jesus said to those who 
believed on Him: ‘If ye continue in My Word then are ye My 
disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.’”’ The Master meant that His disciples would know 
and experience spiritual and moral reality which are in themselves 
universal. Such universal realism affects at the outset any relation 
of Church and State. Until the fourth century the Church of 
Christ was an ecumenical fellowship which had kept the faith and 
defied and defeated the Empire: the Universal Free Church had 
conquered a pagan State. How can these universal principles be 
confined within the limits of a National Church ? The Church is 
a universal and redeemed society: the State is a national and secular 
society. This difference explains why State Churches have been 
more disruptive of the Church of God than any other single factor. 
States and Churches have been dragged into war with other States 
and Churches by rulers who were using the Church of God for 
their own territorial and political ends. The National Church in 
England has been divisive of the religious life of our own nation 
for the last 400 years. 
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Christ meant His Church to transcend and reconcile all 
national rivalries: ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.’”’ The Church is inclusive: State Churches have 
been exclusive. The strongest argument for the modern ecumenical _ 
ideal is its return to the realism of the Universal Church of the 
New Testament. Yet in the Report on Church and State at Oxford 
in 1937, in the Report of the International Missionary Council in 
Madras in 1938, in A Statement on Human Rights and Religious 
Freedom adopted by the British Council of Churches in 1947, the 
State-Church relation is accepted—against all the evidence that 
State Churches have been, and are still, the greatest hindrance 
toward the realisation of the ecumenical ideal. 


B. AUTHORITY. 


The Church is a super-State community in which the Sover- 
eignty of Christ is Absolute. Yet, it is this Sovereignty which had 
been so often violated by the alliance of Church and State. Under 
Constantine’s patronage Roman aristocrats crowded into the Church; 
pagan they were and remained. Under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
when Church membership was equated with citizenship, the divine 
rights of priests and rulers supplanted the authority of Christ. If 
membership of the Church turns on anything less than vital personal 
faith in Christ as Saviour, His Headship 1s offended. 

The rise within the Church of a ruling hierarchy defining 
faith and worship, supported by the civil power, has changed 
the Church from a fellowship of the redeemed into an institution of 
rulers and those ruled: thus the Church has been divided: no gulf 
between apostles and presbyters and people is found in the New 
Testament. Christ delegated authority to the whole Church in 
which God intended Him to have pre-eminence. The authentic 
sources of the New Testament are clear—that every humble follower 
of Christ shares the full privileges of the redeemed fellowship. 
The priestly claim to rule the Church has been, and still is, in 
alliance with the State, an offence to the Crown Rights of the 
Redeemer. Let this priestly claim to dictate to the laity be examined 
in the light of the supreme authority of Christ: let it be remembered 
that the term “ priest ’’ is never used of any individual in the New 
Testament; that apostle, bishop or presbyter, is never a “‘ priest’’; 
that until the middle of the third century the sacerdotal claim was 
never made; that neither Peter nor Paul nor John claimed pre- 
cedence over each other; that when any dispute about priority 
arose, Jesus said to the twelve: ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.’ Leadership without rulership. 

When the Prime Minister appoints a bishop he does so as an 
official of the State: when a patron appoints a vicar or rector he 
does so as a landlord. No apologetic about discussions between 
the Prime Minister and Archbishop will satisfy us. The fact is 
that an. authority other than the Church makes the appointment: 
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and such appointments transgress against the authority committed 
to the whole Church. The ministry is the function of the whole 
‘Church. In the House of Lords, during the debate on the Dean of 
Canterbury on 15th July, Lord Hailsham said the Church did not 
appoint the Dean to his present office. ‘‘ He was appointed by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and appointed because 
he was a Socialist.” Disraeli was a Jew and used his powers of 
patronage “ to win Church support for the Conservative party ”’ 
(Moberly Report, p. 35). During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, church appointments were nothing less than a political 
ramp. ‘‘ No man,” said Samuel Johnson, “can now be made a 
bishop for his learning and piety, his only chance for promotion 
is his being connected with somebody who has parliamentary 
interest.” 


C. Tue Hisroricat ScANDAL. 


To point out the magnitude and urgency of the task before 
this generation, owing to my limited space, I must confine the 
historical argument to Russia and Italy in the twentieth century. 
The Church-State relation has significance for England, but it 
presents a startling problem to the world-Church. Communism, 
Fascism, Nazism are the three systems which have cursed our 
generation. Marx’s theories were falsified by events: he prophesied 
that Communism would arise in capitalist and highly industria- 
lised countries: whereas it found its most fertile soil in Russia. It 
never entered Marx’s head that religion would have anything to 
do with the birth of Communism. But in Russia there was wide- 
spread illiteracy, darkest superstition, incredible poverty, a corrupt 
State and Church in closest alliance. For 900 years the Orthodox 
Church had neglected to evangelise Russia: it was priest-ridden, 
wealthy, cared nothing for the exploited masses living in their 
misery—killing dogs in Karkov for food, children living in the 
sewers of St..Petersburg, with all the depravity of the ages written 
on their faces. When Lenin appeared in 1917, he had no difficulty 
in persuading the peasants and workers that religion was dope, 
a trick of priests to keep the people submissive. Hence came the 
Revolution destroying the Tsarist regime and overthrowing the 
Church with it. Yet, Anglo-Catholics prefer fellowship with the 
Orthodox Church to any fellowship with Free Churchmen. 

The alliance of the Vatican and Mussolini is a notorious 
illustration of the State-Church relation. In his book, What to do 
with Italy, Professor Salvemini convicts the Vatican of grave respon- 
sibility for the rise of Fascism in the early 1920s. In 1926, the 
Pope declared that Mussolini was a man sent by Providence; in 
1929, the Lateran Treaty was signed when every bishop, priest, 
teacher, was compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Fascism. 
In 1932, Mussolini went to St. Peter’s and was sprinkled with holy 
water—an act which, according to the official organ of the Papacy, 
confirmed the alliance of Church and State in Italy. Then followed 
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the war in Abyssinia: wells were poisoned, women and children 
were shot down from the air, but the Church made no protest. 
Then followed intervention in the civil war in Spain and alliance 
with the Nazis. In the end Mussolini was shot in the street, kicked 
in the gutter, hung up head downwards with the woman with whom 
he had sinned. What has the Church of God to do with a man 
like Mussolini in the twentieth century ? Count Sforza, who has 
been on the “‘ inside ’”’ of Italian diplomatic affairs for many years, 
but not during the Fascist period—makes sensational revelations 
in his book on Contemporary Italy, exploding legends about the 
Papacy and peace; showing the influence of the Vatican toward 
war during 1914-18, and 1939-45. No one can estimate the 
disastrous blow to the Christian religion by this State-Church 
alliance in Italy. One result is that Italy has now two-and-a-half 
million communists. 


D. Mopserty ComMIssIOoN. 


The Report of the Moberly Commission recommends delayed 
action; it hopes something will turn up; in effect, it says to the 
State, ‘‘ We demand freedom to govern ourselves: you can dises- 
tablish us if you care to do so, but we shall never seek disestablish- 
ment ourselves: we can wait, and in the meantime we surrender 
nothing which we hold.” The Report seems unaware that the 
trouble becomes more deeply rooted. In 1898, Anglo-Catholicism 
was spreading—worship of the Virgin, transubstantiation, reser- 
vation and adoration of the sacramental bread and wine. The 
Bishops declared these offences against the Prayer Book “‘ must be 
wholly discontinued.” The Bishops were defied. A London 
vicar was threatened with prosecution: he resigned and joined the 
Roman Church. In 1904-06, a Royal Commission reported 
“Ten specific illegalities’’ which must promptly cease. The 
illegalities continued. In 1907 the Convocations began to revise 
the Prayer Book. Revision was interrupted in 1914, but continued 
after 1918. The Revised Book was submitted to Parliament in 
1927 and rejected: it was submitted again in 1928 and rejected 
with a larger majority. This led to the Archbishops’ Commission, 
which reported in 1935. To by-pass Parliament, for another 
rebuff must be avoided at all costs, the Commission recommended: 


‘“ Any measure passed by the Church Assembly as to which the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons shall certify their 
unanimous opinion that it relates substantially to the spiritual 
concerns of the Church of England, and that any civil or secular 
interest affected may be regarded as negligible: and that 
such a measure is neither contrary to, nor indicative of any 
departure from the fundamental doctrines and principles of 
the Church of England, as set forth in the Thirty-Nine Articles 
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and the Book of Common Prayer, may forthwith be presented 
to His Majesty for the Royal Assent: then the measure shall 
have the force and effect of an Act of Parliament.” 


Neither the Lord Chancellor nor the Speaker may be a confessing 
Christian: and the Royal authority is substituted for Parliament. 

The Moberly Commission Report of 1952 dismisses the 
above recommendation of 1935 as a “ long term policy, and subject 
to conditions very difficult of fulfilment.’”’ It is admitted that any 
approval by Parliament would depend ‘on virtual unanimity 
within the Church’; but the years since 1927-28 have by no means 
brought unanimity. The Commission, therefore, recommends a 
short term policy, say ten years, during which ‘‘ experimental 
deviations from the Prayer Book may be permitted, and then 
submitted to Parliament.’’ This means that ‘“ deviations’? now 
illegal may in ten years be legalised, if presented to Parliament 
as a unanimous request of the Church. Does this mean that 
Anglo-Catholicism is given ten more years to entrench itself in the 
Church of England? The Report maintains the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister in the appointment of Bishops. The 
reference to Scotland as a State Church which has ‘“‘ complete 
spiritual autonomy ”’ is not helpful. For the Church of Scotland 
is Protestant and Evangelical: in Scotland there is no Anglo-Catholic 
priestly section which looks toward Rome and renounces the 
Reformation. 

We know the Anglo-Catholics would welcome disestablish- 
ment: the Anglican Evangelicals wish to retain the establishment 
as a check on the Anglo-Catholics. Then arises the question of 
disendowment. The situation is so intriguing. The Moberly 
Report recommends delay for the next ten years. “Let me conclude 
by saying, England needs a free evangelical Church. Free Church- 
men would welcome an evangelical episcopal ministry whose 
Bishops are constitutionally elected. And such a Church would 
hasten re-union in England. 

The momentous issue during the present century is for the 
Church to restore the Crown Rights of the Redeemer in the 
Universal Church: and thus begin to Christianise the State. 

Henry TOWNSEND. 


CaUReH AND STATE nt 


HE problem of Church and State will be with us till the end 
of time, and it is idle to suppose that it can ever be permanently 
solved. Even in America, where separation of Church and 

State is, with many Protestants, a neurosis rather than a conviction, 
the steady stream of court cases on Church affairs (that on the 
Congregational-Christian Evangelical Reformed Plan of Union 
the most notable in recent years) shows that separation is much 
easier to achieve in theory than in practice. However uneasy the 
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relations between Church and State may be, neither can perma- 
nently get rid of the other—a fact not so surprising if those are 
right who think that each in its own sphere is of divine institution, 
representing one of the two different ways in which God is always 
approaching His creatures. But it is not necessary that the relations 
should always be the same, and it is well that they should be re- 
considered and modified from time to time, especially in such a 
complex situation as that produced by the Anglican establishment 
of religion in the sixteenth century. 

The Report of the Church Assembly’s Commission on Church 
and State is quite a nice and intelligent document, as was to be 
expected, since it is the work of a number of quite intelligent men 
(but no women!). But, as the writers themselves point out, 
there have been many commissions on this subject before, and 
nothing very much seems to have come of them; perhaps the first 
reaction of the reader as he reaches the last page is. to wonder 
whether this eminently prudent and cautious document will have 
any effect at all on the tangle of relationships with which it is 
supposed to deal. 

The commissioners start by considering the problem of 
establishment in general, and conclude, rightly in my judgment, 
that at the present time in England there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of it and not very much against it. Nothing in 
recent religious history in Britain is happier than the improve- 
ment in relations between the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. Most of the grievances of Free Churchmen have been 
dealt with; many among them, while conscientiously and even 
rigidly loyal to their own communions, still feel that the national 
Church is something with which as Christians and citizens they 
are concerned. Disestablishment is not a very live issue in any 
large group inside or outside the Church of England. The writers 
of the report make it clear that to them establishment means 
opportunities of service, and not the retention of archaic privileges. 
Some Free Churchmen may feel that more might have been said. 
as to the importance of bringing Free Churchmen more closely 
into touch with those great national functions, such as a coronation, 
which are generally recognised to be in the first place the respon- 
sibility of the national church. But I am not sure whether 
it is wise for Free Churchmen to press this point; the largest 
religious minority in the country is the Roman Catholic Church; 
whether a great increase in Roman Catholic influence in public 
life would be a good thing is a matter on which differences of opinion 
may exist among honest Christians. 

The Report goes on to deal sensibly with points at which 
the shoe of establishment pinches. 

It is obvious that, as long as the Church is established, 
Parliament cannot dispossess itself of all responsibility for the 
worship of the Church. In a singularly temperate passage, the 
commissioners point out that, abominably badly as the affair of the 
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Prayer Book was managed in 1927-28, and painful as were the 
consequences for the Church, Parliament had not really tried to 
deny to the Church its right to order its own services, but had 
merely insisted on delay, since it was evident that there was much 
disagreement and a good deal of distress among churchmen of very 
varied schools of thought. The proposals provide for reasonable 
experiment under careful control; the suggestion that such experi- 
ment should not be permitted until the consent of the House of 
Laity of the Church Assembly has been gained, will be a welcome 
safeguard to many people, who over the last thirty years have viewed 
with dismay the increasing clericalisation of the Church of England. 

The next major section deals with the appointment of bishops. 
No one who has had as much to do with episcopal elections as I 
have is likely to think that they are a good thing. The English 
system, illogical as it is, works much better than anyone could 
possibly expect; the dangers in it are dangerous possibilities 
rather than current denials of the liberty of the Church. The 
writers find a great safeguard in the current practice by which 
the Prime Minister consults the Archbishop of the province 
concerned as to the appointment when a bishopric is vacant, but 
suggest that the hands of the Archbishops will be strengthened, if 
an advisory committee is appointed to help them in their choice, 
without prejudice to the final responsibility of the Archbishops 
for their own recommendations, and of the Prime Minister for the 
name that he submits to the Crown. All this seems to me quite 
harmless and advantageous. But I wonder whether the writers have 
not been a little unduly light-hearted in their handling of this 
problem. : 

Part of the trouble, of course, is that we do not know enough 
of what really happens. A great many people know that one of the 
Prime Minister’s secretaries goes round collecting information 
about possible candidates, sometimes in slightly devious ways; but 
just what the relation is between his activities, those of the Arch- 
bishops and those of the Prime Minister naturally remains unknown 
since all these proceedings are rightly kept entirely confidential. But 
the Report does not mention that, though on the whole Prime 
Ministers in recent years have consulted the Archbishops, there 
was one great and glaring (and Baptist) exception, and there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that this will not happen again. Many 
people would be happier if it could be arranged that there was a 
definite, though probably unwritten agreement, such as no Premier 
could easily set aside, that the Archbishops would in every case 
be consulted, and that the Prime Minister would not appoint any 
person to whom the Archbishops strongly objected. Nor does the 
Report venture to suggest that the advice of Archbishops cannot 
always be taken as having plenary inspiration. Archbishops tend 
to be cautious. Perhaps the consequences of their advice over a 
number of years are seen in the present constitution of the English 
bishop; an admirable set of men, not undistinguished, but gloriously 
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unexciting. Perhaps this is really a good thing; when people 
talk of the bishops giving a lead, I often wonder whether the 
lead should not be given by hot-headed young priests, the bishops 
serving much more as the brakes on the machine; a view with which 
a number of the bishops themselves seem to be in agreement. 

The Report passes lightly over what to me is by far the 
gravest feature of the present situation—that any man chosen for 
an English bishopric has to submit to the farce of an election 
by the Chapter, to whom no name other than his own has been 
submitted by the Crown. So many better men than I have been 
willing for the greater good of the Church to accept this humiliation 
that I must not write too strongly about it; but to me it is a quite 
disgusting proceeding. If the Crown were to submit two names 
confidentially to the Chapter, leaving them absolute liberty to 
choose between the two, this scandal would be done away with ; I 
don’t think that anything short of this would really touch it. 

The third section is on ecclesiastical courts, a not very inter- 
esting subject. The present situation is intolerable; the existing 
courts do not command the respect of churchmen, and are. by no 
means well qualified to handle specifically Church concerns. 
The suggestions in the Report for courts in which bishops and lay 
judges would sit together seem eminently sensible, though there 
might be disagreements on details. 

But my trouble with the whole Report is that it does deal 
with details, and, perhaps because of its terms of reference, does 
not launch out into the wider considerations, in the light of which 
alone, as it seems to me, proper decisions can be taken. 

I am convinced that no salutary changes in the relations 
between Church and State will be possible, until the Church of 
England has properly self-governing institutions. These at present 
she lacks. The Church Assembly is debarred by its constitution 
from considering matters affecting faith and order. These are 
handled by the Convocations, which are purely clerical bodies. 
It is hard to imagine any body less suited than a Lower House of 
Convocation to deal with such great questions as relations between 
the Church of England and the Church of South India, in which 
the rights and positions of many thousands of lay communicants 
are involved. It is time that this nettle was grasped by somebody. 
The Convocations ought to be put back to their proper status as 
assemblies of clergymen convened to discuss questions which are 
of interest to clergymen alone. The Church Assembly should be 
thoroughly overhauled. Its constitution should be modified, so 
as to give it power to deal with any question affecting in any way the 
interests of the Church. It should probably be greatly reduced in 
size, its procedure should be simplified, the official element (Deans 
and Archdeacons) in the House of Clergy greatly reduced, and steps 
taken to make the House of Laity more democratic and more 
genuinely representative. If this were done, the Church Assembly 
would be more like the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
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It would be in a far stronger position to deal with Parliament. 
Unless disestablishment comes, as the lesser of two evils, some 
measure of parliamentary control is likely to be maintained; but, 
if the Church had a genuine and representative parliament of its 
own, it seems reasonable to hope that the State would not deal 
much less generously with the Church in England than it has done 
in Scotland. 

I pass to psychological considerations, which are not referred 
to in the Report, yet in my opinion ought not to be passed over 
completely in silence. 

A great many people are convinced that, whatever provisions 
are made to restore order in the Church of England, the bishops 
will not properly carry them out. This is lamentable, but it is 
true. Probably at the present moment the English bishops are 
more nearly agreed than they have been for a century. But it 
has happened far too often that, when the bishops have been 
agreed on the line they will follow in relation to a certain subject, 
one or two kind-hearted men among them have wholly disre- 
garded the agreed decision, with the consequence that some of 
their brethren who have put the agreed decision into execution 
have been treated to a virulence of abuse for which there are 
few parallels in political life in recent years. It is most desirable | 
that episcopal authority should be strengthened in an episcopal 
Church; but, if there is great unwillingness among lay people to 
give the bishops any more authority than they have to-day, the 
bishops have only themselves, and some among their recent 
predecessors, to thank for this situation. 

And there is the further feeling that, whatever changes are 
made in the constitution of the Church courts, there are far too 
many clergy who are determined not to obey their bishops. The 
right to disobey is claimed on a variety of grounds, usually that 
the recalcitrant priest knows much better than the bishop what 
the true law and tradition of the Church are. What is to be done 
with such men? It is essential not to make martyrs of them. 
Trials in Church courts are very cumbrous and expensive, and 
usually end in making martyrs. Almost all Churches in the world 
have means by which those who will not act according to the 
directions ‘of those who have authority to direct can quietly and 
inexpensively be got rid of. In the Church of India, the canonical 
and constitutional rights and duties of a bishop are very clearly 
defined. If any clergyman in my old diocese had disobeyed and 
went on disobeying instructions given him by his bishop in accor- 
dance with the canons and constitution of the Church, he would 
very quickly have found his case dealt with by the appropriate 
diocesan committee; he would have been told that no stigma 
attached to his moral character, but, as the diocese was no longer 
able to use his services, from a given date he would be placed on 
proportionate pension, after which it would be open to him either 
to seek secular employment or to try to find work in another 
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diocese. I may say that I never found it necessary to put this 
procedure in execution. One hopes that it would not often have 
to be put in execution in England; but, if this possibility were 
present to the mind of a recalcitrant clergyman, it might come home 
to him more forcibly than it does at present that undertakings 
freely entered into are intended to be honoured, and that, though 
everyone has the right to try to change the mind of the Church, 
an unfettered right to disobey does not exist. 

I do not think that any of my revolutionary proposals will 
be considered by those who direct the destinies of Britain in Church 
and State. But, since I hold such views, it is not surprising that I 
do not expect great good to come from this nice little Report, 
of which this article is a not altogether charitable review. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 


CHURCH AND STATE IV: A Srupy OvtTLINE 
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Stupy ONE 
First Principles: 1—Ture Wortp 


HE problem of Church and State is part of a larger and more 

fundamental question. What is the proper relationship of 

the Christian to the world in which his temporal life must be 
lived? What is his proper attitude to human activities and 
institutions ? 


-(a) Tue Brsuicar View. 


Concentrate on those New Testament passages where the 
‘“world”’ is used to describe human ambitions, activities and 
responsibilities. The chief material is in the Pauline Epistles 
(consider especially 1 Cor. i-iii.), and in the Johannine literature 
(John xv, 18-25; 1 John ii, 15-17 are typical of this teaching). 


(b) Curist AND CULTURE. 


This is the title of an important book by H. Richard Niebuhr 
(Faber, 1952, 21s.). He defines culture as “ the work of man’s 
minds and hands.’ It includes ‘ speech, education, tradition, 
myth, science, philosophy, government, law, rite, beliefs, inventions, 
technologies’ (p. 47). He analyses five attitudes to Culture and 
discusses typical representatives of each. 

(i) Christ against Culture. Christ is opposed to all human 
achievements. He challenges us: ‘‘ Either Me or Culture.” Typical 
representative is Tolstoy. 

(ii) The Christ of Culture. The life of Jesus is the greatest 
human achievement. He guides civilisation to its goal which is 
“the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” Abelard 
and Ritschl. 

(iii) Christ above Culture. Christ fulfils cultural aspirations 
and restores the institutions of society. Yet He enters into life from 
above, giving to men values and vision they cannot otherwise 
know. St. Thomas Aquinas. 

(iv) Christ and Culture in Paradox. There is perpetual 
tension: we must obey two authorities who do not agree. We 
are citizens of two worlds, discontinuous with, and largely opposed 
to each other. Luther. ; 

(v) Christ the Transformer of Culture. | Humanity and its 
culture are fallen. Therefore Christ and the World are opposed. 
Christ is the Redeemer of man in his culture and society. Augustine 


and Calvin. 


‘ 


QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 

(1) What has the doctrine of the Incarnation to teach us 
about the Christian attitude to the world ? ; 

(2) What teaching are we to give our congregations, especially 
our young people, who are devoted to some branch of culture; 
to music, the theatre, the cinema, the ballet, etc. ° 
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Strupy Two 
First PrRINcIPLES: 2—THE CHURCH. 


(a) Tue Cuyurcuy In THE New TESTAMENT. 


What conception of a Christian community can be found in 
Jesus’ teaching? (See Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church.) 
What pattern or patterns of Church life and order developed in the 
first century ? A highly controversial subject: see B. H. Streeter, 
The Primitive Church, and in contrast G. Gore, The Church and the 
Ministry (New edition edited by C. H. Turner). 


(b) Tue ‘‘CaurcH” TYPE AND THE “ Secr”’ TYPE. 

This is Troeltsch’s distinction (Vol. I, p. 331f.). There is a 
précis of the argument in Underwood, A History of the English 
Baptists, p. 15f. . 

A “ Church,” in principle, is universal and desires to cover the 
whole life of humanity. It accepts the secular order, and becomes 
itself a powerful institution. 

A “Sect,” is a small group whose members aim at individual 
holiness and fellowship with each other. Though not opposed to 
“‘ the average life of humanity,’’ it stresses “‘ the radical opposition 
of the Kingdom of God to all secular interests and institutions.” 


(c) Tue Baptist CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH. 

(i) The Gathered Church. 

“The Lord Jesus calleth out of the World unto Himself, 
through the Ministry of His word, by His Spirit, those that are 
given unto Him by His Father .. . Those thus called He comman- 
deth to walk together in particular societies, or Churches, for their 
mutual edification.”’ (The Particular Baptist Confession of 1677 : 
printed in The Fellowship of Believers, p. 92.) 


(i). The Authority of the Gathered Church. 

“To each of these Churches thus gathered ... He hath 
given all that power and authority, which is in any way needful, 
for their carrying on that order in worship and discipline which 
He hath instituted for them to observe. ..”’ (op. cit., p. 93.) 


(ui) The Relation of One Gathered Church to Another. 

“General Councils, or assemblies, consisting of Bishops, 
Elders and Brethren, of the several Churches of Christ . . . make but 
one Church, and have lawful right and suffrage in this general 
meeting of assembly, to act in the name of Christ.”’ (Orthodox Creed 
OF 1678° op. Cit, p. 24.) 


(iv) The Spiritual Freedom of the Gathered Church. 


_ “ Men’s religion to God is betwixt God and themselves; the 
King shall not answere for it neither may the King be iugd between 
God and Man.” (Thomas Helwys, The Mistery of Iniquity.) 
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QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 


(1) Do Baptists in 1952 conform still to the “Sect” type, or 
have we evolved a new type ? If so, is it by natural development, 
or by a denial of our past ? 

(2) What is the special contribution of the “Sect” type in 
the twentieth century ? 


Stupy THREE 
CuHuRCH AND STATE—BIBLICAL. 


(a) THe Orp TESTAMENT. 


During the Monarchy, Israel was a Church State; as a con- 
quered nation this was largely preserved. Study here the priestly 
functions of the King and the political functions of the Priest. 
Is there any evidence in Israel’s history of groups resembling the 
“Sect ’’ type? Study the nature of Israel’s Monarchy: it was 
based upon a Covenant and was not above the Law. (Compare 
2 Sam. xii, 1-14, with 1 Kings xxi.) How far was there tension 
between prophets and priests? Did the prophetic teaching 
reject the idea of the Church State or simply criticise abuses and 
demand reformation ? Deuteronomy is important here. 


(b) Tue New TEsTAMENT. 

(i) What was the attitude of Jesus to (a) The Church State 
of Israel and its officials, and (b) the Roman Empire ? Is it true, 
as Klausner argued (Jesus of Nazareth, p. 368) that Jesus was 
repudiated by His own nation because He both rejected and 
imperilled Jewish civilisation ? 

(ii) St. Paul. The key-passage is Romans xi, 1-7. Civil 
government ‘“‘ is part of the natural moral order, of divine appoint- 
ment but lying outside the order of grace revealed in Christ.” 
(Dodd, Moffatt Commentary, Romans, p. 204.) 

(iii) The Early Church. What was its attitude to the State ? 
How far was it a “ Sect ’’ and how far a “ Church” ? There is a 
good selection of documents illustrating the period in Bettenson, 


pp. 9-22. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
(1) ‘Render unto Caesar... (Mark xii, 13-17). On what 
principles do you decide what belongs to Caesar and what to God ? 


(2) Discuss the statement: ‘If Romans xiii is not balanced 
by 1 John, the Church becomes an instrument of State, unable to 
point men to their transpolitical destiny and their suprapolitical 
loyalty; unable also to engage in political tasks, save as one more 
group of power-hungry or security-seeking men.”” (Niebuhr.) 
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Stupy Four 
CHuRCH AND STATE—HISTORICAL 


The basic books for this historical survey are a history of Europe, 
and a history of the Church, and an adequate account of the Separa- 
tist Movement in England. Bettenson gives many of the important 
documents, and there is a wealth of material in Troeltsch. There 
are accounts in Garbett and Townsend. (Like Ophelia with her 
rue, we may each wear our Garbett and our Townsend -with a 
difference.) 

(a) THe Papat SUPREMACY. \ 

In aA.p. 313, Constantine, by the Edict of Milan, gave toleration 
to the Church. In 380, Theodosius I made Christianity the State 
religion of the Empire. The Edict of Valentinian III (445) estab- 
lished the Primacy of the Pope. (Bettenson, pp. 22-23.) What 
was the significance of these events upon the future history of the 
Church and its relationship with the State ? 

Study the mediaeval ideal that Church and Empire together 
should promote the Kingdom of God, and the actual tension and 


often open conflict between these two powers. (Bettenson, pp. . 
135-159.) 
(b) THe Roya SuPREMACY. 
Gi) The different attitudes of Luther and Calvin to the Church 
and State problem should be studied. (Bettenson, pp. 256-303.) 
Gi) The Reformationin England. Various Acts of Parliament 
from Henry VIII to Elizabeth I established the supremacy of the 
Crown over the Church. Study the attitude of the Separatist 
Congregations to the Royal Supremacy, to the State itself, and to 
toleration. (Bettenson, pp. 305-357.) 


(c) THe SupREMACY OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Revolution of 1688 began the process of transferring 
power from the Sovereign to Parliament in ecclesiastical as in 
political matters. (A good history of England is needed to study 
this.) It was assumed that Parliament was an Assembly of the 
Church, competent to decide spiritual as well as temporal matters. 
The basis of this assumption was the theory worked out by Richard 
Hooker: ‘‘ There is not any man of the Church of England but 
the same man is also a member of the Commonwealth, not any man 
a member of the Commonweath, which is not also of the Church 
of England.” (The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, VIII, i, 2.) 


QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 


_ (1) Is it true that Church and State ‘‘ occupy the same ideo- 
logical territory’ and are concerned with the same problems— 
peace, justice, morality, etc.? 

(2) The Establishment of the Church has a very long history. 
If the Church of England were disestablished in what ways would 
our national life be changed ? 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear Friends, 


The Voluntary Workers’ Policy has met with a cordial reception from 
Churches in all parts of the country. Its value has been appreciated by deacons 
who have realised that it fills a definite need. Although the communication from 
the Baptist Insurance Company was not sent to Church treasurers until the 
August holiday was about to begin, well over a hundred Churches have already 
effected Policies and new proposals arrive every day. 


_ The prospectus was drafted as carefully and completely as possible in the 
desire to avoid supplementary questions and to “‘ make it plain that he may run 
that readeth it.” Three questions have been asked and the following answers 
given :— < 


1. The benefits can be increased to not more than double at pro rata premiums. 
2. The Policy is not available for Churches whose other insurances are not 
effected with the denominational office. 

The scheme is for voluntary unpaid workers and therefore in normal 
circumstances does not apply to ministers. 


419 


I hope that diaconates which have not yet considered the matter will do so at 
their September meeting. Now that this scheme to meet cases that call for 
ex gratia treatment is in operation, the Company cannot be expected to make 
ex gratia payments under a general Third Party Policy that covers legal liability 
only. 

I wish you every blessing in home and study as you face the opportunities 
of the autumn and winter. 


Your fellow labourer, 


SEYMouR J. PRICE. 
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Stupy Five 
Tue Cuurcu oF ENGLAND AND THE STATE. 


The material for this study will be found in the two Reports 
(1935 and 1952) and in Garbett. These emphasise that in origin 
the Church is independent of the State, and that Establishment is 
not of the essence of the Church. They also insist upon spiritual 
freedom, the inalienable right of the Church “to formulate its 
faith in Him (Christ) and to arrange the expression of that Holy 
Faith in its forms of worship. 


(a) In three respects this spiritual freedom may be held to be 
denied by the Establishment. 


(i) The Church of England cannot legally change the forms 
of worship of the 1662 Prayer Book without the sanction of 
Parliament. This was withheld when the Revised Prayer Book was 
rejected in 1927 and 1928. 


(ii) The Crown appoints all Bishops and Deans on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. Moreover the Crown and the Lord Chancellor 
are patrons of several hundred benefices. 


(iii) The final court of appeal in ecclesiastical matters—doctrine 
and ritual—is a secular court, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Garbett (p. 5) argues that when the citizen was always a 
Churchman this situation was tolerable. It is intolerable now when 
Members of Parliament, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor 
and members of the Judical Committee need not be Anglicans or 
even Christians. 


(b) Both Reports and Dr. Garbett reject the remedy of Disestab- 
lishment. 


(i) Church and Nation are closely intertwined and dises- 
tablishment would (it is held) gravely injure both. An established 
Church is “ an affirmation that the nation intends to be a Christian 
Society.” | Disestablishment would be interpreted ‘ throughout 
the world”’ as a deliberate repudiation of a continuous Christian 
tradition. (1952 Report, p. 11.) 


(ii) Disestablishment would not necessarily give spiritual 
freedom. The Church would become a ‘‘ Corporation,” subject 
to all sorts of restrictions’’ and ‘ denied inherent rights of self- 
development.”’ (See 1935 Report, vol. 2, p. 212f. and 279f.) 


(c) The solutions proposed in the two Reports should be studied. 
That of 1935 is, in effect, that whilst the Royal Assent should 
still be required for a spiritual measure (e.g., the revision of the 
Prayer Book), Parliament should be by-passed. That of 1952 
(realising that this is impracticable) is that for a limited period 
the Church should be able to experiment and Parliament 
should refrain from exercising its full legal powers. Both 
Reports, whilst suggesting minor changes desire that the 
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present system of appointing Bishops should continue. Both 
propose that the Judicial Committee should consist of both 
lawyers and ecclesiastics. 


QUESTION FoR Discussion. 

(1) Discuss the statement, “In principle, Establishment is 
the singling out of the Church for responsibility and the conferment 
of powers for its discharge.” (1952 Report, p. 26.) 


Stupy Six 
SOME QUESTIONS FOR BapPTISTS. 


(a) 1952 is not 1688, nor is it 1844 when the “‘Anti-State Church 
Society’ was founded. Are the reasons for remaining a 
Free Church stronger or weaker now ? 

(b) As Citizens and as Christians we share a responsibility for the 
well-being of our nation, and for the effective witness and 
purity of the Church. In view of the confusion in contemporary 
thinking about the nature of the State, and the conversations 
concerning Reunion, what should be our present attitude to 
the Church of England remaining established ? 

(c) Apart from our differing conceptions of the Ministry and 
Sacraments (not our present subject) why are Anglicans and 
Baptists held apart ? Because of the Establishment or because the 
Church of England is—and even if disestablished would 
remain—by tradition and organisation, of the ‘‘ Church”’ type ? 
Discuss the importance of the Laity in building a bridge 
between Church and State. In the reforms advocated by 

_ Dr. Garbett the Laity are practically ignored. 

(d) How are Christians to relate the life of their own community 
(the Church) to that of the general community in which it is 
placed ? Discuss the contemporary situation of our denomina- 
tion. Here, to start the discussion, are three points. 

(i) The widespread hostility and indifference to the Church, - 
with a renewal of interest in the Christian philosophy. 

(ii) Once we were a “Sect’’: now we are a world-wide 
Denomination. We are predominantly middle class in membership. 

(iii) The ‘‘ Nonconformist Conscience’”’ and the “ Dissenting 
Interest’’ are almost meaningless to-day, and the Liberal Party, 
which once gave them political expression, is a shadow of itself. 

When the situation has been reviewed, consider two alternatives. 

(i) We must abandon any idea of a Christian civilisation in our 
time. The Church is a tiny minority movement which abandons 
civilisation to its fate that it may preserve its own purity, and 
is itself ignored by the world. 

(ii) The State is ordained by God and politics the arena in 
which God’s purposes are worked out. God’s people must strive 
in that arena. We must work for a civilisation in which Christian 
belief in God, in liberty, brotherhood, truth and goodness set the 


tone for society. Rosert C. WALTON. 
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LEADERSHIP IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Some AMERICAN REFLECTIONS 


T is a characteristic of American churches that they make 

Christian education a feature of organised church work in a 

way which has no parallel in many other lands. Endless 
quantities of paper and printer’s ink are utilised in spreading the 
interest in this part of the church’s task and considerable numbers of 
the full-time salaried staff employed by religious agencies are 
devoted entirely to religious education. Leadership in this area 
is a constant problem and this paper will attempt to survey and 
illustrate the position in the United States for the benefit of Baptist 
brethren elsewhere. 

The impotence of the Christian church in the present world 
crisis is appalling. We appear to be a tremendous body of people 
and by statistics we can support the appearance. The Year Book of 
the American Churches points out that one out of every two 
Americans is a church member, whereas one hundred and fifty 
years ago only one in fifteen was listed in membership. On the 
other hand, a recent Research Report states, ‘‘ The Sunday Schools 
are fifty per cent. efficient in attracting youth to the church and even 
more inefficient in teaching basic Christian and Jewish principles 
to those who do attend...though our population has soared by 
millions in the last quarter of a century, Sunday School enrolment 
is about 21,000,000, which it was back in 1926. And on the average 
these children attend only one Sunday in three. Worst of all, 
another 21,000,000 reach maturity without any formal religious 
training of any kind,” and even this picture is not complete without 
some mention of the suspicion with which many people, even 
those who call themselves Christian, look upon the institutional 
church. 

In the past far too many of our younger men have been drained 
off into the labour and other movements in which they feel that 
they can attack some problems more directly than through the 
churches. Many of them feel that in some way the Gospel message 
is still valid, but they are full of doubts and criticisms about the 
life of our churches. Our leadership has been weak and the nature 
of the church as a concerned fellowship has been misunderstood. 

_ There are other evidences of the lack of vital Christian leader- 
ship. By and large the people, both young and old, do not possess 
a sense of vocation. Without this sense of vocation, without a 
mission, no people will ever rise to great heights. Much of this 
sense of mission has been supplied in the past by the ministry of the 
churches and those educational centres in the nation which were 
the allies of the churches. Religious education to-day cannot any 
longer rely on the co-operation it received from other educational 
forces in the community, for the public school is no longer the ally 
of the Church except in exceptional instances. To this can be added 
the fact that newspapers, periodicals, and literature generally, 
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reflect a tendency to dissociate themselves from moral and re- 
ligious education. This all adds up to a greater proportion of 
spiritual illiterates in the nation. 

The facts demand constant study if planning in Christian 
education is to be intelligent. Here at least is proof enough that 
the emphasis must be placed on quality as much as on quantity, 
on content as much as on method, on thinking for the decades 
as well as for the months. The value of preaching will be disputed 
by none, and the value of teaching through Christian education 
programmes should be disputed by none. It is clear from Christ’s 
commission to His disciples that His Church is to be a teaching 
Church. “ Jesus Himself was a teacher, and He adopted teaching 
as the chief method of spreading His doctrines. Moreover, He 
sent His followers forth to make ‘learners of all nations...’ 
The preaching of the Gospel and the instruction in Christian 
conduct were the two methods Jesus used for the propagation of the 
Kingdom. As a consequence Christianity chose teaching as one 
of its two means and made the Church a school.’’ So writes an 
American educationalist. 

What kind of teaching may we ask? This question of the 
relation between Christian education and evangelism is still one 
of the most urgent even though it has been debated for a long time, 
perhaps since the days of Horace Bushnell when the older type of 
evangelism began to give way to the educational method. This is 
one of the perennial tasks of the Church. 

One of the main principles, therefore, might be put like 
this: That if Christian education is to be fruitful then it must 
be evangelical, and if this evangelism is going to bring enduring 
results it must be educationally interpreted. This kind of evan- 
gelism is far removed from some kind of competitive moral gym- 
nastics, or the stimulus of the sensational; rather it makes the simple 
assertion that the child belongs to God and is entitled to the know- 
ledge that God wants every child to possess. The teacher must 
also have the support and co-operation of the whole church fellow- 
- ship behind him in his task and not be allowed to battle alone. 
In this sense, education is not a departmental business but the 
concern of the total fellowship, for no convert is really won until 
he has been incorporated into the life of the fellowship. 

This job is never done. Succeeding generations of teachers 
must face succeeding generations of scholars and the Gospel story 
must be told over and over again. It is calculated that every day 
there are six thousand births and a slightly less number of deaths 
in the United States ‘‘... Three times, therefore, during each 
century, Christian ideals and manner of life have to be renewed. 
Otherwise they will be carried out into the sea of oblivion on the 
stream of life!’’ At no time can we say, Well, we’ve done our 
job well, and now we may rest. Even although the whole world 
were to be converted to-morrow there would still be the task of 
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evangelising the newcomers and the call for Christian leadership 
would be just as insistent. 

The Church must be on the alert to see that education main- 
tains a necessary elasticity and adaptability. Unnecessary changes 
'and a perpetual experimentation represent extremes which are 
obviously to be deplored, but the greater danger among the churches 
is that our methods become stereotyped and we may get to the 
stage where we acquire the habit of resisting new ideas. In this 
matter it is possible to reach middle age or old age too soon! The 
old manuals like the old hymns had values which none will dispute; 
but better manuals and better resource materials may rightly 
displace them. 

The business of educating and furnishing the churches with 
balanced and imaginative leadership is everybody’s problem, and 
no neat and tidy formula is at hand to help us out of the difficulty. 
Some things, however, can be said. The first is that those who are 
in this side of the Christian enterprise must lead the way by a 
renewed concern for every human being whom God has placed in 
our charge. People must come first in our thinking, not programmes, 
committees, mimeograph machines, and other things that keep us 
so busy. We must keep our eyes constantly on the persons we are 
trying to serve and be more ingenious in our presentation of truth 
than in our excuses for failure. The measurement here is really 
the measurement of our concern for souls. 

The Master Teacher rebukes us by His concern for people more 
than for a programme. His methods were far from the popular 
demand for “signs and wonders.’ Personal contacts were His 
day to day activities and when He had gone as far as He could in the 
confrontation with truth He left the rest to God. 

It may be of interest to list a few of the recruitment ideas 
which have been used effectively in the American churches for 
the staffing of the Sunday School. 

1. Deliberate and direct approach to prospective leaders with 
the challenge of a vocation that it is their duty to undertake. When 
the general appeal from the pulpit for more church workers entirely 
fails to produce a response, this often produces results. 

2. Printed enlistment forms should be available for presenta- 
tion to each new church member with a series of suggestions for 
contributing to the practical tasks of the church. In this way 
the new member knows from the start that he is expected to do 
something more than attend public worship. 

3. A periodic Enlistment Sunday may be organised when 
every member receives a well designed card or folder with the 
service opportunities set out in detail. During the service of wor- 
ship a period of suitable devotion is introduced, after which the 
cards are marked and returned to the deacons or placed on the 
communion table. 

4. A study of the church membership roll may reveal many 
who are leaders in non-religious organisations outside of the church, 
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and some of these proved leaders may be persuaded to re-evaluate 
their activities and offer consecrated service within the church. 

Every church has its own traditions and its peculiar needs 
and what may suit one will not suit another. Common to all, 
however, is the continual pressure of Sunday School needs and 
the realisation that strong churches call for good educational 
strategy. We may not be able to put glamour into our appeal for 
leaders, but we can extol the glory of Christian service when 
life is looked at in the light of eternity. 

Maurice P. Jackson. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE DEACONESS 


HE origin and early history of the office of Deaconess are 
obscure. Yet sufficient hints may be forthcoming to connect 
our modern Order of Deaconesses to similar movements 

within the early church. As soon as it was made clear in the 
ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ that women were included in 
His great and gracious invitations, they gladly worshipped and 
served Him. Indeed, their record of loyalty and service was 
outstanding. 

So far as full-time service is concerned it is clear that con- 
secrated women found a place in the life and service of the Church 
at an early date. Phoebe is called a “‘ deaconess of the church at 
Cenchrea ”’ if the literal meaning of Romans xvi, 1, is to be followed, 
while the Apostle recommends that “ deaconesses... must be 
sober-minded women, not slanderers, but in every way temperate 
and trustworthy’ (1 Timothy iu, 11, Weymouth). 

In his correspondence with the Emperor Trajan (a.p. 98-116), 
Pliny mentions the arrest and torture of two Christian women 
called ministrae, or deaconesses, whose faith held out in spite 
of suffering. The Councils of Nicea (325) and Chalcedon (451) 
both recognised the work of deaconesses, and many of Chrysostom’s 
letters were addressed to the deaconesses of Constantinople. 

The functions of these early deaconesses seems to have been 
three-fold: the assistance of women at baptism; the visitation 
of the sick and helpless; and the assistance of women whilst at 
worship. The Western Church was, for the most part, opposed to 
the movement and by the Middle Ages both East and West seem to 
have dispensed with deaconess service. 

The modern revival of work by deaconesses began in 1833 
when an ‘“‘ Order of Deaconesses for the Rhenish provinces of 
Westphalia ’’ was founded by Pastor Fliedner. In England the 
movement dates from 1862 when Miss Elizabeth Ferard was set 
apart by the Bishop of London. Within a short time Deaconess 
establishments were a feature of most dioceses, and in 1897 the 
Lambeth Conference ‘‘ recognised with thankfulness the revival 
of the office of deaconesses.”’ 
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In the Free Churches the lead was given by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. They were stirred by the 
great moral and social needs of London and both appealed for 
consecrated women of education and culture who might give their 
leisure time to social work. Mrs. Hughes was herself one of 
the first to volunteer and, donning a simple uniform, she began 
the work which was to become the West London Methodist Mission. 

Dr. Meyer’s appeal found a ready response in Baptist hearts 
and a committee was formed to supervise the training and service 
of deaconesses within the Baptist denomination. 

The first members of the Order of Deaconesses concentrated 
upon the appalling social needs of the thickly populated slum 
districts. ‘‘ They went’’ says a report, ‘‘ prepared to assist in 
all manner of ways—they would wash patients or floors; make 
beds or tea; they would comfort and console; read the Scriptures 
and engage in prayer.” 

Some, though by no means all of these functions are now 
carried out by official workers of the welfare state. In consequence 
the modern deaconess has more time to give to other fields of 
service, and training has been adapted to this end. 

At the Women’s Training College in Wimbledon Park, 
London, students are given tuition in a wide range of subjects, and 
have the opportunity of undertaking practical service in the London 
churches. After two years at the College the probationer deacon- 
esses are given every possible aid that they may be introduced to a 
sphere of service suitable to individual accomplishment and tempera- 
ment. Quite naturally, these spheres are varied, some calling for 
particular gifts and qualities, as a survey of the present stationing 
will reveal. . 

Fifty deaconesses are engaged in active service within the 
denomination and three are serving, at present, outside the de- 
nomination. Nineteen have retired from active service, though 
their help and counsel are at the disposal of our churches. 

Twenty-seven deaconesses serve town churches, seven are 
looking after village churches and sixteen are engaged in the 
new housing estates, often initiating work in temporary buildings 
pending the erection of a church or hall. 

Increasingly, our deaconesses are being called upon to accept 
full pastoral responsibility where ministerial oversight is not 
possible. They undertake work in churches that have been pastor- 
less for a long time; where the fellowship is at a low ebb and the 
workers—when available at all—are few and discouraged. 


In recent years much good work has been done in the settle- 
ment of deaconesses in village churches, some of which have never 
known a settled ministry of any description. Such work calls for 
patience, tact, and ability to train local leadership under conditions 
of geographical isolation. One deaconess in such a sphere has a 
group of churches under her care and others serve two churches 
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with the obvious problem of sharing out the time available so that 
all may be served to advantage. 

In sharp contrast, a deaconess has been settled in a new 
town. Not many years ago it was a village of about five hundred 
people. It is now a town of twenty thousand, required by the 
erection of a huge steel works in the district. In such an area there 
is abundant scope for deaconess work; a site has been acquired and a 
school hall erected and already much blessing has resulted. 

Such service as this involves sacrifice and makes heavy demands 
on mind, heart and physical strength. It brings little fame and 
certainly no lucrative gain. But it does bring fulfilment, and a 
sense of satisfaction which few tasks in life can offer to the same 
degree. ‘ 

The churches of the homeland have two important parts to 
play in respect of the Baptist Order of Deaconesses. In the first 
place we must look to the churches for recruitment. Often this 
involves the real loss of a valued helper for, naturally enough, 
it is the very best workers who are likely to be moved by the call 
to this full-time service. Not only do churches yield up these 
precious workers; they go the second mile, often, by supporting 
the candidate during training. Secondly, it is to the churches of 
the homeland that we must turn both for the open door into service 
and the open heart in support. So many likely spheres of service 
never materialise because someone, somewhere, has missed the 
vision. It is the Master Who says, “ Go ye,’ but it is the local 
church which says, “‘ Come.” 

Finally, through the Home Work Fund contributions of the 
local churches, deaconesses serve in needy places which cannot 
offer even the minimum stipend. Every gift becomes an investment, 
whether that gift be a life handed over, or a means of support on 


the field. 
WaLtTER FANCUTT. 


A MINISTER’S READING 


id EADING,”’ says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ maketh a full man; confer- 
ence a ready man; and writing an exact man.” We are to 
look at the first point. But the others are worth noting. 

Reading may easily overload and clog the mind, and we 
all know scholars that can be dull and slow. Hence the value 
of ‘‘ conference,’ or, as we might say, mixing up with people in 
the give and take of friendly talk. This is one of the great values 
of pastoral visitation. It keeps a man in touch with living ex- 
perience, and enables him to see the relevance of his reading to 
actual situations. We read not merely for our own edification; 
we read that we may ttansmit to others, and hence we ought to 
make the most of our opportunities of “ conference.” 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
The Baptist Church House, 4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.| 


ADVANTAGES OF AFFILIATION TO 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 
NO FEES 
Expert and practical advice about Sunday School work. 
Latest information about Visual Aids. 
Programme suggestions for mid-week organisations. 


Ideas for house parties and conferences. . 


OS al 


News about the Baptist Youth Movement and official inter- 
denominational youth work. 


6. Information about Easter and Summer Schools and Young 
People’s Fellowship Tours. 


7. Ideas and Film Strips for Home Work Fund Propaganda among 
Children. 


AFFILIATE NOW 


ORDER OF BAPTIST DEACONESSES 
AND WOMEN’S TRAINING COLLEGE 


Deaconesses receive two years’ training in our Women’s Training 
College. They normally serve in one of the following spheres:— 


1. As colleague to a minister in the general work of the Church. 


2. As minister’s assistant in charge of a mission or some special 
work in the Church. 


3. As Deaconess in charge of some small Church (or Churches) 
or Mission. : 


4. In pioneering in new districts and in laying foundations for the 
future Church. 


5. In reviving causes that have lost vitality. 


6. In specialising in women’s work, or Youth leadership, or Sunday 
School work, or Moral and Social Welfare. 


7. Special emphasis is laid on general and house-to-house visitation. 


For information please apply to: The Organising Secretary, Order 
of Baptist Deaconesses and Women’s Training College. 
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As for writing, most of us do plenty of that, either by sermons, 
or magazine articles or letters; and our main concern there should 
be to cultivate clear and precise language, saying as simply and 
accurately as we know how the thing that is in our minds. A 
good speaker is never obscure, and he says exactly what he means. 
But for that he must read the best books and learn to choose the - 
right words. 

We come back to reading. I am going to assume—can | 
assume ?—that we all read our Bibles. One of the perils of “‘ daily 
portions,”’ excellent as they are for keeping us constantly in contact 
with the Bible, is that they deal in snippets, and we miss the great 
sweeping movements of thought. Personally I like to read a short 
epistle at a sitting—in English, I mean, and purely for devotional 
purposes; reading straight on and trying to get the “ feel’’ of the 
writer's purpose. Longer books I do in two or three sittings. 
But the main thing is to read good-sized portions of God’s Word 
every day—every day, understand !—because we thus get to know 
our way about and become acquainted with the whole sweep of 
revelation. If we as ministers do not know our Bible, how can we 
hope to exercise an effective ministry ? Nothing else matters so 
much. . 
Taking that for granted, let us look at three points. Why 
should we read? Then What? Then How? 

First, Why should we read ? Because, says Bacon “ reading 
maketh a full man.” We want to store our minds. Yes, and 
make them flexible as well. Reading should do more than give 
us information; it should help us to exercise our mental muscles, 
and thus enable us to tackle the problems that confront us. That 
is why we should not be content to read little books or homiletic 
commentaries or even sermons, good as it is to look at these some- 
times. We ought to tackle the big books, even if they tax our 
attention and have little directly to do with next Sunday’s sermons. 
“Launch out into the deep,” said the Master. Go out where in 
contact with the big forces of nature you can test your powers and 
learn your craft. The big books may be stiff at first, but they 
always pay the biggest dividends. 

Then, What should we read? Obviously, of course, the 
books that will help us in our ministry. Commentaries, for instance. 
But in these days Ellicott is not good enough. Every minister 
should have a good, modern commentary of his own. The Century 
Bible, for instance, is not as elaborate as some, but it is sane and 
helpful, and incidentally, not too expensive. But buying a com- 
mentary is one thing. Using it is another. And we ought not to be 
content to look it up when we deal with a text for Sunday’s sermon. 
We should work steadily through it, introduction, notes and all, 
thus furnishing our minds with Biblical material. 

Then there is theology, and of course, the range here is 
enormous. It is good to have a book like Newton Clarke’s Outlines, 
showing us the complete landscape in miniature. There are others 
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of course; Gore, Orr’s Christian View, Peter Green, etc., anda 
much older book that is still worth study, Calvin’s Institutes. 
Then, once we see the thing in general we can work on the separate 
doctrines. God, the Person of Christ, the Atonement, etc. But 
we ought never to be without a big book at which we are working. | 
You say, we can’t buy them. Then what about borrowing? Is 

there no Free Library ? Isn’t there Dr. Williams’s and the Fraternal 

circulating book-box ? And if you want guidance about reading, 

can’t you ask a Superintendent or a College Tutor or a neighbouring 

Minister ? 

Theology, of course. But beyond that—life as it is seen in 
history and biography and the world of to-day. I took the honours 
schools in both History and English Literature in my degree. 
Hence my life-long interest in both subjects. Gibbon, for instance, 
I must have read through three or four times. Historians, poets, 
novelists, dramatists, travellers. It’s a wide net, and sometimes 
you strike queer fish. But oh, the interest and the excitement of 
letting down your nets for a draught when one of the great world- 
teachers directs you ! 

I recently read in the same month, among more directly 
ministerial things, Dorothy Sayers’s translation of Dante’s Inferno 
and the Penguin translation of Three Theban Plays by Sophocles 
(I paid 6d. out of a barrow for this, a good bargain, and easier 
to read than when I worked on the original!) Plenty of material 
in things like that if you use it. Have you read Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace, or Manzoni’s Betrothed ? Great novels both, and 
with something to say that somehow the clever moderns nowhere 
come near. 

Science, economics .and world affairs I don’t know so well, 
but I dip in my bucket occasionally, and I do the best I can. 

It’s as well to get a Pelican when you buy a book. It is cheap 
and the range of information is wide. You can get to know some- 
thing about most things and so become able to talk sensibly about 
things in which the modern man is interested. 

But one last word on this subject of the ‘‘ what” in reading. 
Do not be content with snippets. The Reader’s Digest is all very 
well for an odd moment. But a life-time’s ministry must have 
solid foundations, and you get that only when you read good, 
solid books. 

Finally, How should we read? I think we must recognise 
that here as everywhere else, one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. There are quick readers (I am one myself) and there are 
slow readers. The first lot may cover a wider ground, but the 
second may easily “ possess”’ their bit of ground all the more 
thoroughly because they take time to it. Weare not all built alike, 
and we must go at our own pace. 


Another point here is connected with the conservation of our 
reading. We probably all have a seed-bed where we put ideas 
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for sermons which we can use when the appropriate time seems 
ripe. What about passages in our reading that seem to us worth 
noting down ? Some men have quite elaborate index systems which 
seem to work well. Personally, I have never been able to use 
them. I have filled books with quotations and illustrative incidents, 
but I can never find them when I need them! Here again every 
man must work in his own way. 

It should not, however, be thought that if you cannot produce 
quotations as readily as some people you have got nothing out 
of your reading. Every book that interests and stimulates you 

- leaves a deposit of some sort in your mind, and over the years you. 
come to have a bowing acquaintance with quite a large circle of 
people and ideas. 

Another point has to do with courses of reading. It is good, 
if we can, to aim at being well acquainted with most things and 
thoroughly acquainted with some. W. J. Grant, of Watford, 
provided an illustration of this some months ago. He read for 
a while round the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, using all the best 
books he could find on the subject, and thus he was able to lecture 
effectively to his brother ministers. I myself published with the 
Student Movement, a book on the Prophets of the Bible (now out 
of print), based on the specialised reading which I did over a 
period of three or four years. It is a good thing to do, provided 
you do not let the subject absorb all your time and thought. You 
are primarily a minister and not a scholar, and you must not neglect 
the main task, which is to maintain your pulpit and pastoral 
work. It is good to know the field in general, but it is worth while 
to make one corner of it thoroughly your own. 

As to when and where you read. Mornings of course, in 
general, are spent in the study. Bible first; then an hour with some 
good theological book; then, when the engine is warmed up, the 
sermons. What about other reading? G. H. Morrison kept 
history and literature for evenings (after meetings or visiting). 
Being a Superintendent, with an Association Secretaryship as well, 
I cannot work now in that way, as I once did. I do a great deal in 

‘the Tube as I go to the office or out to meetings, and it is surprising 

how easily one gets used to reading with folk crowding in on top 
of you! Again, each man must do what suits him best, and he 
must read in the ways that circumstances allow. But don’t imagine 
that you can’t do what others do. Because, honestly, you can if 
you want to. We all have to help around in the house at times, 
and keep our gardens tidy, etc. But we manage somehow, and so 
can you. Where there’s a will there’s a way. Few ministers can 
hope to be scholars. But every one of us can be well read in the 
Bible, knowledgeable in theology, and reasonably well acquainted 
with literature and history. 

(Note: This is the reproduction of a talk I gave in March, 
1951. JI illustrated it with three months’ reading, but the record 
has gone. Maybe just as well! But keep a list of your own reading 
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for three months and it may hearten you to see how much you have 
managed to get through. On the other hand, it may shame you ! 
And in that case, there is always a door of hope for the humble 
and penitent !] : 


Henry Coox. 


FREE CHURCH HOSPITAL CHAPLAINCY 


T was through the efforts of that great leader and architect of the 
Baptist Union, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, in the 1914-18 war, that 
Baptist ministers first became Chaplains or ‘“‘ Officiating 

Clergymen’”’ amongst the Forces. Free Church ministers gained an 
official position as Hospital Chaplains only after the 1939-45 war. 
Previous applications were sometimes met with the reply that there 
were not enough Free Church patients’ names on the register to 
make it worth while. At Oxford, surprise was expressed when 
it was found that Free Church patients were at least 10 per cent. 
of the total. Now it is recognised to-day in England that there are 
as many Free Churchmen as Anglican communicants. If, there- 
fore, the hospital patients of Britain may be taken as a fair cross 
section of the whole community there will be actually no great 
numerical difference between the two sections in hospital. 

I was appointed Free Church Chaplain of the Radcliffe and 
Churchill hospitals in 1946. My work is mainly visitation, and I 
give four half days a week to it usually. I occasionally give an 
address at a meeting of the Nurses’ Christian Union. Sisters and 
Nurses are always very helpful and obliging. They have a high 
reputation amongst the patients. There is no need in England 
of bribing or tipping on the part of patients in order to secure 
attention. In these two hospitals patients registered as C. of E. 
are about seven times as numerous as F.C. names. As I can 
testify, nearly all those entered as F.C. have a Church connection, 
of which they readily speak. Further, however non-religious 
England may appear to be to-day, and although perhaps 80 per cent. 
of the people never attend Church, yet out of many thousands of 
names in six years less than 20 were entered as of no religion. 
It follows therefore that a large number of those entered as C. of E. 
are purely nominal, Christians. 

The four leading denominations—Congregational, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Methodist, are about 84 per cent. of the F.C. 
total, which also includes Salvation Army, Quakers (Society of 
Friends), Brethren and others. I made a point of speaking to 
Jews, ‘‘ Displaced Persons ”’ (usually Greek Orthodox or Lutheran), 
the small number of non-Christians such as Moslems, Hindus, 
Parsees, and to the very few who are labelled ‘‘Agnostic”’ or 
“* Atheist’ or ‘‘ Nil.’’ These people are on no one’s list and are 
often very isolated. In the Oxford hospitals I have found that 
Methodists are much in the majority, being about 38 per cent. 


' 
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of my total list. Baptists come next with less than half of that 
number; then Congregationalists. One year I came across six or 
eight Vicars who were patients, and had happy conversations 
with them. B 

The Scripture Gift Mission has been very generous in making | 
me grants of Gospels and Scripture booklets. The majority of 
Christians forget to bring a Bible with them and are usually glad 
to receive one of these. Several times a Jew or Mohammedan has 
been willing to accept a copy of the Psalms. I have been able to 
pass on to Displaced Persons Scripture portions in Polish, Ukraine, 
French, German, Yugo-Slav, Greek, which they accept gratefully, 
sometimes never having seen a Bible in their own language before. 
And you feel specially glad to do this in the case of those who have 
no English. I have met Jews from Palestine, Greeks from Athens, 
Turks from Syria, Latvians, Poles, Germans, Sinhalese, Tamils, 
Indians. You get rather stuck if they don’t know a word of English, 
but always have a good laugh. . 

There are many surprises, glad and sad. I was once asked to 
offer prayer at a Jewish bedside, and gladly consented. A college 
girl whose religion was entered as ‘‘ Nil’’ was quite interested in 
incidents from the Mission Field, and began to see religion from 
a new angle. An atheist who was rather suspicious of a padre at 
first gradually opened out and after two or three visits said “* See 
you next week.’’ But we never did meet again because of his 
sudden and unexpected death a few nights later. I had a most 
delightful conversation with a godly Quaker of 92 who had to 
undergo an operation. We hoped to meet again the next week, 
and both agreed that it would be all right either way. And so it was, 
but he did not survive the operation. One afternoon I saluted an 
Anglican undergraduate in Sinhalese because he came from Ceylon. 
He turned out to be a grandson of our former family doctor in 
Colombo. On another occasion I met a Tamil man (Hindu) from 
Matale, Ceylon, who had come all that journey for a grafting opera- 
tion. I had lived at Matale several years, and he was of course 
very pleased to meet someone who knew his home. 

I want to say emphatically that I have often found this 
work an enriching and stimulating experience. It is in true Christian 
fellowship that you get nearest to a fellow-man. Whatever you 
may do for others you know that you receive great blessing yourself. 
You come across the most amazing cases of quiet heroism. Here 
is one of the best. A middle-aged Baptist woman who had been 
totally blind since she was fifteen had had her right foot amputated, 
and when I first met her two years later she had just lost the other 
foot, and was still cheerful. I was so impressed that I wrote a 
letter to the Baptist Times about this case of heroism in humble 
life, and two months later I received a letter from an unknown 
Baptist in South Africa who said he had read my letter and was 
sending a cheque for £1 that I might get this patient a suitable 
Christmas present. He also asked me to tell her she had cheered 
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up an old man of 94, 6,000 miles away, to whom he had read the 
letter, and who had become blind two years previously. The lady 
herself wrote out for me a text in braille, which being interpreted 
was, “ Be strong and of a good courage” (Josh. i, 9). One feels 
very humble in the presence of people like that. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning some modern miracles of 
healing that I have witnessed. Through plastic surgery people 


- are now given from their own body a new cheek, a nose, ear, lip; 


and a finger is sometimes substituted for a missing thumb. A 
patient whose right leg had been badly smashed both above and 
below the knee in a motor cycle accident showed me an X-ray 
photo of his thigh which disclosed eight large screws in a row, an 
inch or so apart, keeping the bones in place. (I am trying to find 
a good chess player for this Latvian man.) Perhaps the most 
striking case I know is that of a Methodist lady who, owing to 
another operation was obliged to lose her right eye, but was able 
to pass it on to a blind man, who can see to-day because of that 
accomplishment of modern surgery. She told me what a great 
compensation it was to her that that cornea which was no longer 
any use to her enabled another person to see.. And as for the man, 
he could not be grateful enough either to her or to the doctor. The 
latest wonder known to me is that people who have been operated 
on for cancer in the throat, and have had the larynx taken away, 
which meant being dumb for the rest of their life, are now through 
“speech therapy ”’ being taught to speak. Truly one thanks God 
for such skill and devotion, freely given for the benefit of suffering 
humanity, which is indeed service to God. 

This hospital work presents great opportunities to the Christian 


- minister. It is saved from monotony just because human nature 


is so varied. You become the recipient of many confidences, and 
have to pray for wisdom and grace to speak suitably. You meet 
people at a time when they can reflect if they are so disposed, 
when they are specially needing comfort and perseverance and hope, 
and when the power of suggestion is strong. A hospital chaplain 
has his disappointments like all other Christian workers. The 
chief regret is that the opportunity is so limited, so quickly gone. 
You can get an average of only ten minutes with a patient. You 
may find that you will never see him again, and feel perhaps that 
you haven’t made the most of your opportunity. But you do 
meet with much gratitude, and feel that it is a rewarding work, 
one that is very well worth while. 
H. J. Crarrer. 


‘* To make Christ known in the Homeland ’”’ 


THE HOME WORK FUND 


Ministers are asked to keep the work of the Baptist Union 
before their Churches and congregations 


We are all concerned with the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom in our own beloved country 


It is of the greatest importance that the sum contributed 
by the Churches in 1952 reaches 


£50,000 


‘‘To help win the Homeland for Christ ”’ 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION DIPLOMA 
IN 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


ITS PURPOSE : 


1. To promote among Baptists an enlarged understanding 
of the Christian Faith. 


2. To assist Baptists to fit themselves for various forms 
of Christian Service. 


3. To help Teachers to fit themselves to give Religious 
Instruction in the Schools. 


WHY NOT START A STUDY GROUP 
IN YOUR CHURCH? 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary :— 


Rev. A. S. Clement, B.A., B.D., The Manse, Little Kingshill, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 
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OF AL STLERES E-TO: YOU 


_ Personal. The Memorial Fund to the late Philip Smith 
raised by the North London Fraternal and to which nearly all 
the churches responded, amounts to about £300—an expression 
of practical brotherhood. This sum is in addition to a more 
general appeal circulated by the Church Secretary. 

Gaius. John Withey, Secretary of our Manse exchange 
scheme, after a happy pastorate at Morden, shortly proceeds 
to Catford in succession to A. H. Hawkins. We take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Gaius for his excellent work and to wish him every 
blessing in his new sphere of labour. An enquiry is to hand from 
one of our members in New Zealand concerning the possibility 
of a year’s exchange with a church in England. Is this indicative 
of a still wider work for Gaius ? 

Appointments. R.A. Barclay, some time Professor at Seram- 

pore, and more recently minister at Alva, has been appointed 
lecturer in Hebrew at Leeds University. His presence there will 
mean much to our Yorkshire Baptists... A. A. Wilson becomes 
Assistant Home Secretary of the B.M.S. E. W. Durant, after 
seventeen years’ pastorate in Bristol, becomes Secretary of the 
Association. D. W. Lewis has been appointed Chaplain to the 
Forces and N. J. Birdsall has been elected to a studentship in 
Divinity at Trinity College, Cambridge. V. W. A. Fugler has 
been appointed Chaplain R.A.F. All these are assured of the 
real personal interest of our Fellowship. 

College Settlements. ‘Three Manchester students have accepted 
pastorates as follows: G. E. Bowden, Woodstock Road, Oxford; 
W. R. Kirby, Wallsend; R. W. Wheatcroft, Carter’s Lane, 
Birmingham; they take with them our good wishes. From Cardiff, 
J. Vincent proceeds to Ely, Cardiff. 

Some Retirements. We wish many years of continued use- 
fulness to those of our ministers recently retired from the pastorate: 
-T. D. Robinson, whose fine service covering nearly thirty vears 
has been given, nearly all, to London churches. C. Hanmer Jenkins, 
whose thirteen years in Brittany and in subsequent English pastor- 
ates, have won him an honoured place in our ranks. Ivor Evans, 
O.B.E., renowned as a leader of youth, laboured with conspicuous 
success for thirty-four years at Abertillery, and W. J. Loader 
during thirty-five years in Lancashire, which won him the well- 
merited honour of the Presidency of the L. and C. Association. 

Deaths. We record, with regret, the passing of several 
esteemed brethren. Two, who rendered effective leadership in 
Missionary circles—J. Ireland Hasler, India; S. Henderson Smith, 
China. Two died with startling suddenness in the very midst of 
duty—W. D. Morris, Halifax, and James Smith, Leicester. Sull 
more startling was the death, as the result of a cycle accident, 
of Michael Ford. W. T. MacGregor, 78, left a treasured memory 
in Scotland as poet, preacher and philosopher. Our Scottish 
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membership suffers further loss in the passing of Edward Spence, of 
Islay, who died in the prime of life. While in the south the death 
of W. A. L. Pearce bereaves us of one who served in the Forces 
and latterly at the Aldershot Institute with ability and vision. The 
tragic passing of W. Graham Hilton has shocked and saddened all 
our hearts. P. H. Chase for forty-seven years exercised a gracious 
and helpful ministry, including nineteen in Dulwich where he 
stood by his people and church through the terrors of the wartime 
blitz. These bereaved families and their friends mourn grievous 
losses and their sorrow we share to the full. 

The following ministers are entering upon new pastorates 
and they take with them our affectionate good wishes: A. R. 
Bromley, Ashdon, Essex; E. R. Chilvers, Coleford; K. R. Crane, 
Coalville; J. Dow, Barnoldswick; W. Emberson, Alvechurch, 
Worcs.; M. Francis, Aberystwyth; R. M. Frost, Redhill; R. N. Fry, 
Birmingham (Hall Green); R. Bowers Garlick, Cardiff (Tredegar- 
ville); W. J. Grant, Paisley; E. W. Hayden, Shrewsbury; H. Jenkins, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield; I. L. Jones, Smethwick; F. H. Kingsbury, 
Penzance; R. H. Layzell, Brentford; M. C. Lee, Banbury; W. G. 
Legassick, Cheltenham; A. M. McCrae, Shepshed; D. W.Mowbray, 
Chesham ; H. G. Owen, Reading; N. Redshaw, West Ham 
(Greenwoods); Godfrey Robinson, Romford; T. H. Ingle Scott, 
Burgess Hill; T. H- Seawright, Rothwell; H. M. Sugg, Romsey; 
G. C. Thompson, Dorchester; T. G. R. Tyrell, Ludlow; J. 
Walmsley, Coventry; J. Withey, Catford; Edgar Wright, Frinton; 
George Young, Glasgow (Adelaide Place). 

Illness. At the time of writing—early September—reports 
are to hand of the serious illness of Evan Jenkins of Pembroke 
Dock, Leonard Chilvers, Sidcup and Mrs. Jack Saunders, Chesham. 
B. F. Savill needs further hospital attention but writes bravely and 
cheerfully. We are glad to hear that J. Richards, Coventry, is 
making good progress after a major operation. We join John 
Gladstone in thanks for his wife’s restoration and with Gregory 
Hopper, who, after a nervous breakdown, now resumes his active 
service at Hornsey Rise. 

Two problems beset Asaph the Recorder in writing these and 
other personal notes. One is the difficulty of keeping up to date 
and also the fact that not all names come to his notice. These 
are written, however, that they may be remembered at the Sunday 
Morning Prayer Watch. Name personally to our Heavenly Father 
those in our Fellowship, both at home and overseas, whose joys 
and sorrows it is a privilege to share. 

Our Summer School. Some seventy men spent four enjoyable— 
we had almost said exhilarating—days at St. John’s, Oxford. The 
solemn stillness of the ancient chapel where morning worship was 
conducted, the glories of the University City, the call of old Father 
Thames, the cut and thrust of the J.C.R. and above all the thought- 
ful searching addresses, all contributed to the good of mind and 
soul. S. W. Hughes was an ideal Chairman, Frank Bryan gave 
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impressive talks of deep spiritual value. Lectures, no less spiritual, 
on “ The Evangelical Experience of Grace,’ by L. G. Champion 
challenged his hearers and were evidence of his eminent fitness for 
his professorial post at Bristol. Dr. Payne, speaking of the work 
of the Baptist Union, gave an enlightening account of the present 
position and future needs of our denomination. Once again we 
are grateful to Richard Rowsell for his organising ability and to 
_ the B.U. Council for the grant which made the School possible. 
It is hoped to hold another School next summer, should the grant 
be renewed. Owing to the ever-increasing charges at St. John’s 
we hope to meet at Regent’s Park College if the authorities can 
undertake the considerable work involved. 

Dr. W. O. Lewis. Mention was made at the Copenhagen 
Congress of the seventy-fifth birthday of our friend W. O. Lewis 
and due tribute paid to all his arduous labours as B.W.A. European 
Commissioner. Our friend is a citizen of the U.S.A. but for many 
years has been a familiar and welcome figure at our Baptist Church 
House, so that by the Statutes of Limitation, he now really belongs 
to us. We rejoice in his recovery from serious illness; we thank 
him for his ever willing help to our Fellowship and we trust that, 
with Mrs. Lewis, he may long be spared to labour in the Master’s 
Kingdom. 

A Spiritual Breakfast. Among the many thousands of listeners 
to the early morning “‘ Lift up your Hearts”’ talks recently given by a 
District Nurse, many must have thanked God for the spiritual 
nourishment provided. So much packed into four minutes, her 
incisive, brilliant sentences charged with spiritual power, enabled 
listeners to lift up their hearts to God. Daughter of a Baptist 
minister—how glad her father would have been had he been 
spared to hear her. Perhaps he did; who can tell ? 

In London, David Russell is leading a Retreat for his deacons 
of Church Road, Acton. They will gather at a Conference centre 
a few miles from London from 10th-12th October. We may be 
forgiven for mentioning the subjects considered. (1) Relation 
between the Bible and Prayer. (2) Essentials of the Prayer-life. 
(3) The Prayer-life and Work of the Church. (4) Fellowship within 
the Church. The series is to conclude with a service of Holy 
Communion. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 
South Africa. The Diamond Jubilee of the S.A. Missionary 


Society is being joyfully celebrated. So far as finance is concerned 
the result is very cheering. For the first time the ten thousand 
pound mark was exceeded—the annual offering amounted to 
£1,572. Among the many generous contributions reported are: 
Wale Street, Cape, £874; Pretoria, Central, £556; Pietermaritzburg, 
£610; Troyville, £655. Our hearts unite with S.A. Baptists in 
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thanksgiving. Here, at home, this week, we celebrate the Jubilee 
of the Commonwealth and Colonial Society, whose able Secretary 
is Frank Morton. 

The opening months of C. W. Parnell’s ministry at Johannes- 
burg have been marked by all-round advance, both the church and 
the minister are greatly encouraged. Our brethren Arnot and 
Boshoff are entering upon new pastorates. We repeat the good 
wishes already conveyed in personal letters. W. D. Morris, who 
recently died in Halifax, Yorks, may still be remembered by South 
African Baptists. After leaving Regent’s Park College he laboured 
in S.A. from 1916 till 1921. 

Australia. A.C. Prior, the energetic Editor of the Australian 
Baptist, evidently does not give all his time to journalism. This we 
gather from the encouraging news given at the forty-sixth anni- 
versary of his church. The membership, 126, has doubled during 
the present ministry. A new building scheme, costing £6,000, 
has been initiated, the Anniversary offering for which amounted to 
£613, while the weekly collections were announced as £43 per week. 
We wish church .and minister many happy returns of the 
anniversary. 

Blessing is resulting from the services now being conducted 
throughout Australia by Ivor Powell, “‘ the man from Wales.” He 
has now visited several States and reports are greatly encouraging. 

Principal Warriner, of Queensland, has accepted an invitation 
to visit England in 1955 to deliver the Whitley Lectures. Regent’s 
Park men particularly, will be interested in his home-coming. 

The January Fraternal will be an Australian issue, arranged by 
Principal Morling of the Faculty at Sydney. Nearly every Australian 
College is represented by those whose contributions he has enlisted. 

BW.A. Congress, 1955. Australian Baptists are chartering 
a ship to convey visitors to the Congress to be held from 16th-23rd 
July. Our friends will make a prolonged stay so as to afford oppor- 
tunities of visiting British centres. We hope arrangements will 
be made, at an early date, to welcome these parties coming from the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere. ’ 

New Zealand. E.W.and Mrs. Batts sailed from Southampton 
on 5th September. During their stay in Britain they renewed old 
friendships and made new friends. They have proved welcome 
visitors and we hope they will be able to give as good account of us 
to their ain folk as we are able to report concerning them. Miss 
Kershaw, of Wellington, travelled with the party to Sweden and 
attended the Conference at Copenhagen. She proved a welcome 
addition. Such interchange visits are all to the good. Thousands 
in Britain who, over the radio, enjoyed the ministry of ‘‘ The 
Gospel Singer,’ Pastor Jaques Hopkins, now of Wellington, will 
be sorry to know that he has been seriously ill. Rather better 
reports now reach us and we pray that he may be restored to his 
church and people, and long spared to continue his ministry 
amongst them. 
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N. R. Wood writes a stirring Editorial in the N.Z. Baptist on 
the question of the setting up of Betting Shops, in the country, 
under a recent Government Act. He speaks of the dire consequences 
resulting. In view of the suggestions submitted by the Commission 
on Betting it may be that we in England are threatened with a 
similar evil. In which case let us bestir ourselves to fight with 
gloves off. 

John Pritchard, on his way to New Zealand, was royally 

entertained by Australian Baptists at several places of call, and we 

take their kindness to him and his family, as personal to ourselves. 
A warm welcome awaited him at Auckland and letters testify to 
the splendid impression he has made. May his ministry be blessed 
to church and city. We send good wishes for success in their 
new spheres of labour to R. G. Bycroft and L. P. Bryan. Also to 
Roland Hart, who is now acting as Evangelist to the New Zealand 
BW: 

U.S.A. Our thanks to Professor Jackson, of Berkeley Uni- 
versity, who has kindly contributed an article to our present issue— 
a further evidence of the link uniting our Fellowship with Berkeley. 
We note also with interest that E. P. Y. Simpson of this University 
has won the degree of D.Th. It has been good to have contact 
with Dr. Pope Duncan, of Stetson University, who, after pursuing 
specialised studies in Oxford, has now returned to the U.S.A. His 
parting letter of appreciation was very welcome. Among other 
appointments, we note that Morrow Cook, late of South Africa 
and Scotland, has joined the Faculty of Fort Wayne Bible College, 
Indiana, and that David Laurie, recently at Carrubers Close, 

Edinburgh, is now lecturing at the American Bible Seminary, 
~ New York. 

We are grateful to Earl Staples for his letter and greetings. 
May blessing attend his new ministry at Calvary Church, Manwell, 
Pennsylvania. We thank our friends in the States for returning 
the loan of W. J. Grant and Godfrey Robinson; the interest on 
this loan is shared both sides of the Atlantic. Blessings on both 
these brethren as they enter on their new work at Paisley and 
Romford respectively. 


EUROPE 


Sweden. Recent visitors to England included Pastors Arvidson, 
of Horja and Hammenfors of Enskede, whose fellowship enriched 
the Summer School at Oxford and St. Anne’s, Lancs. Our best 
wishes go out to Pastor Almstad who this month enters upon the 
ministry of the Fifth Baptist Church, Stockholm. Weare grateful 
to Professor Nils Sundholm of the Stockholm Seminary for enlisting 
so many new members to our B.M.F. The Fraternal now circulates 
among about a hundred European Baptist Pastors and we hope that, 
between the lines of the printed page, they will read a message of 
brotherly interest in the work in which they are engaged. Greetings 
to those many ministers and others who welcomed with lavish 
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hospitality so many Baptist friends to their homes in Sweden and 
Denmark. We trust that, not for the first time in history, the 
Angles were accounted as Angels. 

The Congress. Those present at Copenhagen at the first - 
Congress of the European Baptist Federation will long remember _ 
the experience. The great gatherings, the informative addresses, 
the singing of the choirs from Sweden, Denmark and Germany 
and the spiritual atmosphere at all times manifest, were deeply 
impressive. True, owing to the necessity of interpreting the 
addresses, some of the meetings lasted until 10 p.m. but, mostly, 
the audiences remained to the end. The singing of great Christian 
hymns and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, in the various 
languages, was an inspiration. Here indeed was Christian fellow- 
ship, wherein lay the open secret of peace between the nations of 
the world. Among British representatives taking part were Henry 
Cook, who preached the Congress sermon and was elected President 
for the ensuing three years; Ernest Payne, who delivered a brilliant 
speech at the missionary meeting, Kenneth Dykes, Ronald Bell, 
David Russell and W. T. Cowlan, each of whom made notable 
contributions. Prior to Copenhagen a party of eighteen enjoyed a 
tour of Sweden and Denmark under the leadership of W. T. Cowlan, 
and later a second contingent, led by David Russell, covered much 
of the same ground. The groups were generously entertained in 
the homes of Swedish Baptists, in the Seminary at Stockholm, and: 
in hostels run by our enterprising Swedish Baptist friends. It 
would be excellent if British Baptist ministers could arrange 
similar exchange visits—consult Cowlan. 

Personal. Congratulations to Dr. Ronchi, of Italy, elected 
Vice-President of the Federation. To Joel Sorenson whose 
electric personality inspired the young people’s meetings, and 
whose wardrobe now contains an additional Academic Hood 
indicative of the Divinity degree conferred upon him by the Baptist 
University of Kansas, U.S.A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Testament. A New Translation in Plain English 
by Charles Kingsley Williams. S.P.C.K. and Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


In recent years there has been a growing demand for a simpler 
vocabulary of religion. We are told that that enigmatic person, 
“the man in the street,”’ needs to have religion put plainly without 
technical terms and phrases. He may be able to understand all 
the technicalities of aeroplanes and motor cars, or horse races; 
in his football pools he can deal with such things as ‘‘ permutations” ; 
if he is a communist he finds no difficulty over mouthfuls like 
‘capitalistic exploitation ’’ and “ dialectical materialism,” and he 
has a wide vocabulary of his own with which to express his opinions 
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and annoyance. What he cannot do, apparently, is read the 
' Authorised Version of the Bible. The demand for religion in 
plainer English, however, comes from others besides the man in 
the street. The man in the pew, who more often than not is the 
woman in the pew, looks mystified when some of St. Paul’s epistles 
are read. What many people are looking for is a translation which 
is in simple English but which preserves, as some modern trans- 
lations have failed to do, the euphony and rhythm of Tyndale’s 
phrases. 

Many will welcome, therefore, this New Translation in Plain 
English of the New Testament by Charles Kingsley Williams, 
the Assistant Vice-Principal of Achimota College, and former 
Vice-Principal of Wesley College, Madras. The translation 
has been made, so the preface tells us, from the Greek text lying 
behind the English Revised Version of 1881 (Souter’s Novum 
Testamentum Graece, Oxford, 1910). ‘The translator has wisely 
resisted the temptation to run away altogether from the earlier 
English version. He has, however, kept to a limited and simple 
vocabulary with short sentences. The whole is printed in one 
column to a page and is set out in paragraphs. ‘The verses are 
clearly numbered. Most of the Old Testament quotations are in 
verse, and passages like the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis are 
also set out in verse form. So also is much of the Book of Revela- 
tion; which should produce the desirable effect of helping many 
people to realise that much of that book is poetry and not a kind of 
Old Moore’s Almanack. 

The real test of the translation is, of coursé, in its use over a 
_ period of time. Perhaps a few quotations will, however, show the 
quality of the work. 

John 3, 16-18: For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son, that everyone that believes in him should not be 
lost, but have everlasting life. For God sent his Son into the 
world not to judge the world, but that through him the world 
might be saved. The man that believes in him is not judged; 
but the man that will not believe is judged already, because he has 
refused to believe in the name of the only Son of God. 

Matthew 11, 28-30: Come to me, all who are worn and bowed 
beneath your load, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble in heart; 
and you shall find rest for your souls; for my yoke is easy and my 
load is light. 

Romans 7, 21-25: What I find then, is this; when I wish 
to do right, sin is the only thing in my power. I agree happily 
with the law of God in my inner self; but I find another law at 
work in my bodily organs, a law at war with my reason, a law that 
makes me a prisoner to the sin that lives in my body. O miserable 
man that Iam! Who will set me free from this body of death ? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Colossians 1, 19-20; 24.. For it pleased God that all his 
perfection should dwell in Christ, and that through Christ God 
should bring back into friendship with himself all things in heaven 
or on earth, making peace by the blood of his cross . . . Now 
I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf; in my flesh I suffer to 
the full what Christ left us to suffer for the sake of his body, which © 
is the church. 

Less fortunate, perhaps, is the translation of Matthew 5, 15: 


Men do not light a lamp and put it under a pan but on a stand. 


Generally the translation is pleasing and easy to read aloud. 
Alternative translations are given in notes at the end and there 
is a glossary of words not found in the limited vocabulary within 
which most of the translation has been made. The book is excellently 
produced and printed. — 


Religion in the Nation’s Schools by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, C.B.E., 
M.A., B.Litt. Religious Education Press. 1s. net. 


This important pamphlet appeared as a chapter in The Year 
Book of Education, 1951. Every minister, teacher and member 
of an Education Committee should have a copy. It contains a 
brilliantly written review of the history, controversy and legislation 
of religious education from the nineteenth century to the present 
day. Free Churchmen especially will welcome the way in which 
Dr. Yeaxlee shows the positive contribution which the Free Churches 
have made towards the provision of undenominational Christian 
and moral training in the English School system. 


WALTER W. Bottoms 


Foundations for Freedom. W. Earle Smith. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.50. 


This vigorous book on Baptist thought and work comes from 
the pen of the Secretary of the San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist 
Union, which has established thirty-five new Churches in its 
limited constituency in the last ten years. Dr. W. Earle Smith is 
an enthusiastic member of the B.M.F. He has in mind the challenge 
offered by two totalitarian systems: Communism and Roman 
Catholicism. -He holds that if Baptists are to take their rightful 
place to-day they must be willing to co-operate with other evan- 
gelicals in evangelism, must be missionary minded, and concerned 
equally with the achievement of social justice. 
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- RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

_ SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

‘CHRISTIAN YOUTH WORK 

EVERYWHERE in the world at the present time there are 

children to be cared for and shown the Christian way of 

life, youth to be won for Christ, parents and teachers to 

be helped. 

The Notional Sunday School Unon is an interdenomina- 

tional organisation which exists to promote all forms of 

Christian youth work, including religious education in Day 

School, Home and Sunday School. Advice is freely and 

gladly given. ~ 

The N.S.S.U. are publishers ae: an excellent range of - 

lesson helps, of the famous Shaw Bible pictures, and a wide 

selection of literature and aids for parents, teachers, club 

leaders and scholars. 

Write, explaining your needs, to the General eens 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


BAPTIST UNION 
CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


We are seeking to promote Baptist Fellowship, 
Religious Liberty and Gospel Witness in 
Continental Lands. 

We appeal to our Ministers and Churches for 
prayerful and generous support. 


Chairman: 
Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D., BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


ip HYMN BOOKS ae EVERY 
"ES A 38; REGISTERS | 


Foon ia “Yor ‘the: "Schiele a S 

ef BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESGRIPT IONS; a 
- PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS;™ “LESSON : 
‘ Se FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE: ee 
= _ GUIDES. 


You are ec iadielly invited to take full advantage of the service available = 


6, ‘SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, WC 


FOUNDED IN 1881 STILL ‘SERVING 


During the Past sen ey Baptist CBurches have” 
turned to 


CHRISTIAN EN DEAVOUR. 


It is still THE MOVEMENT to meet the need for 

effective youth work in the Church.” 

Its Methods are adaptable to the changing ‘conditions. 

Its Programme is comprehensive, catering, for = variety ; 
of needs. -. as 

Its Results are evidenced ‘in a deepened sense of 

: responsibility. 

Its Objective ALWAYS:. FOR CHRIST AND 

THE CHURCH. | Rats sat 


Send for literature dealing a the wark: ok for the booklet 
‘*Ministers and Christian Endeavour.” 


. Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union. of. Great. Britain and Ireland 
51 Lampton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow 9215) — 


_ Batty Brothers Limited, The Queensgate Press, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
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